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The going gets dirty... 



How the church failed the abused I Computing and technology 


The most 
secret crime 


<32 with European weather 


Hiding from 
the spies 
in the sky 
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Up to 1 20 dead and hundreds injured in. Europe’s worst train disaster 



speed carnage 
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“This shakes me 
to the core. I had 
to collect legs 
and arms from 
men, women 
and children. 

I’ve never seen 
anything like 
this.’ 


Froman Walter 
Stroettmann 


Rescuers search the crushed carriages of the German intercity train which left the tracks and hit a bridge yesterday, killing up, to 120. The authorities are mystified about the cause 


Two minutes 
before the 
accident I heard 
a tremendous 
rattling and 
shaking.’ 

Survivor 

Wdf-Ruediger 

SchKebener 


PHOTOGRAPH: INGO WAGNER 


tan Traynorin Boon and 
Denis Staunton hi Esdtede 


T HE twisted 
wreckage of a 
high technology 
German passen- 
ger train lay 
sprawled across a 
track near Hamburg la*t 
night after one of Europe’s 
worst rail disasters left up to 
120 feared dead, hundred? 
more injured and serious 
questions hang in g over the 
future of high-speed rail 
traveL 

. The Munich-Hamb': •? ex- 
press. which is the thr T.ndt- 
Ofthe German railways, ame 
off the track in northern Ger- 
many and car ;, freri bite ? 
road flyover '5eyir-.:y.c« 
entire bridge strata 
Hundreds German ami* 
air force, Red Cross and fire 
brigade teams toiled into the 
night amid the mangled metal 

and nibble, attempting to 

rescue . survivors from the 
wreckage strewn over the 
heath near the village of Es- 
chede, north of Hanover. 

The hi-tech, high-speed ex- 
press was five hours into Its 
morning journey flrom Mu- 
nich, and 40 min utes short of 
its destination in Hamburg 
when it came off the rails at 
I2fimpfa just outside Eschede 
atlUOam. 

Several of its 13 carriages 
jack-knifed, and much of the 
99tift-kmg train concertinaed 
into an eighth of its length. 
Two . of its carriages were 
comjOfittly burled, 

. -T.wo. classes, of young 
^Jiocfchfldren were believed 
to 'among the victims not 


yet recovered from the wreck- 
age last night 

Two giant cranes were 
brought in to hoist the con- 
crete and the carriages buried 
under the rubble in a scene 
which recalled an earthquake 
zone. 

There were believed to be 
around 400 passengers on 
board the train, which has a 
capacity of 759. The driver 
was among the survivors. 

The Red Cross issued emer- 
gency appeals for blood dona- 
tions as 15 air force helicop- 
ters and two military 
transport aircraft rushed, the 
wounded to hospitals all over 
Germany. 

By nightfall the rescue 
teams had retrieved 70 bodies 


and told the German trans- 
port minister. Matthias Wlss- 
man, to expect a death toll of 
more than 100, surpassing 
Germany's worst rail disaster 
when 102 died in a crash a 
month alter the end of the 
second world war in June 
1945. 

’Tve experienced quite a 
bit in my operations in my 
time," said fireman Andreas 
Koch. 

"But I’ve never seen any- 
thing like this.'* 

“I had to collect body parts, 
legs and arms from men, 
women and children," said 
Walter Stroettmann, another 
rescue worker. "This shakes 
me to the core." 

The precise cause of the 


catastrophe remained unclear 
last night and Mr Wissman 
ordered an urgent inquiry. 

The cause of this terrible 
misfortune has to be cleared 
up promptly and thoroughly,” 
he said. 

Andrew Davidson, a British 
painter and decorator who 
has been working in Ger- 
many, saw the crash. 

He told BBCl's Six O'clock 
News: "We were stopped on 
the road by the police because 
there had been an accident 
with a car coming off the 
bridge. 

"The car was on its sides on 
the tracks and we were wait- 
ing for ambulances to come to 
the scene. 

“Then out of nowhere came 


the express train and every- 
one Just closed their eyes in 
disbelief 
The train had no chance to 
stop. There was just an al- 
mighty great crash that 
seemed to go on for eternity. 
When the dust settled it was 
unbelievable. 

"IT you could picture a mod- 
el railway track that had been 
smashed up by a child that is 
probably what it looked like. 

There were carriages on 
top of each other. Only one 
carriage came through the 
other side of the bridge. The 
bridge had come down on the 
last three coaches and totally 
flattened them. It was a real 
disaster.” 

But reports that the crash 


Safety fears as Chunnel link agreed 


Keith Harper 

and Ian Traynar 


T HE Government yes- 
terday announced a 
new plan for a lSOmph 
Channel tunnel rail link 
through the . Kent country- 
side, raising Immediate 
safety fears following the 
German train disaster. 

The £5.4 billion link will 
use computer technology 
recommended after the 
fitapham rail disaster, but 
train analysts said that 
Britain would still lag be- 
hind Germany and France. 

The first part of the 68- 
mile-lmk between London 
and Folkestone will be open 


by 2003. and Rail track, 
which is to build the link, 
said: "Safety is a number 
one priority. We will use 
the latest technological 
innovations. 

"Drivers will have Ad- 
vanced Train Protection, a 
device installed in the cab 
which means that the train 
stops automatically If it 
passes a red signal. It sim- 
ply overrides the driver.*’ 

The introduction of ATP, 
recommended after the 
Clapfaam crash In 1989. was 
rejected by successive go- 
verments because it would 
have cost £1 billion. It is op- 
erating on Eurostar trains, 
which, dawdle to the Chan- 
nel tunnel at present, but 


reach lSOmph on the 
French side. 

On Britain’s new high- 
speed line, computers will 
take over train controls. 
Control centres will moni- 
tor each train’s speed, per- 
formance and proximity to 
other trains. 

The rail companies have 
just been ordered by the 
railway inspectorate to 
spend £250 million on 
safety improvements, but 
over a period of years. 

Lew Adams, general sec- 
retary of the train drivers’ 
union Aslef. said he be- 
lieved the German system 
was safer, with better cab 
equipment, but the new 
tunnel link would require 


something extra. It would 
be the only line in Britain 
to operate at lSOmph. 

Announcing the long de- 
layed rail link. Deputy 
Prime Minister John Pres- 
cott said £140 million extra 
government money will go 
Into the project, which will 
be built in two parts. Rail- 
track will manage the con- 
struction of the first stage, 
from Folkestone to Ebbs- 
fleet In north Kent, and has 
agreed to purchase it and 
will have an option to build 
and buy the second stage, to 
St Pancras station. Work 
on phase two is expected to 
be finished by 2007. 


was caused by a car that ca- 
reered recklessly off the fly 
over on to the track and into 
the path of the train were dis- 
counted by a local police 
official 

Joachim Lin den berg said 
that the car In question was a 
rail ways' vehicle sitting on 
the overpass when the train 
crashed into its concrete 
supports and brought the 
structure tumbling on to the 
carriages. 

The locomotive separated 
from the body of the train and 
was relatively unharmed. 

The driver said later that 
he saw no obstacles on the 
track but felt a jolt as he 
passed under the flyover and 
put on the brakes. 

Only when he crawled to a 
halt 600 yards further on did 
be realise that the locomotive 
had decoupled from the train. 
He looked back and saw the 
carriages crumpled into the 
bridge. 

Hannelore Borkewitz. a 
housewife whose bouse sits 
beside the railway line, and 
whose back garden was taken 
over as as a temporary mortu- 
ary, said: “I was in the 
kitchen and then there was a 
terrible racket, like a helicop- 
ter overhead. 

"Then the glass in the hall 
door smashed, tree branches 
began falling in front of the 
house and my husband said to 
me: there's a train in front of 
the house. It’s a nightmare.” 

The sleek white Intercity 
Express (ICE), introduced in 
1991, is the jewd in the Ger- 
man railways crown. Costing 
turn to page 2, column 8 
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Advertisement 


How to become a 
freelance writer 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance writing can be 
creative, fulfilling and a lot 
of fuu, with excellent 
money to be made as well. 
What’s more, anyone can 
become a writer. No special 
qualifications or experience 
are required. 

The market for writers is 
huge. In Britain alone there 
are around 1,000 daily. 
Sunday and weekly papers, 
and more than 8,000 
magazines. Many of the 
stories and articles that they 
publish are supplied by 
freelances. Then there are 
books, theatre, films, TV, 
radio... 

With such demand, there's 
always room for new 
writers. But. as Mr. E- H. 
Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain’s leading writing 
school The Writers Bureau, 
explains, ‘If you want to 
enjoy the rewards of seeing 
your work in print, one 
thing you must have is 
proper training.’ 

The Writers Bureau runs a 
comprehensive correspond- 


ence course covering every 
aspect of fiction and non- 
fiction writing. The 140,000 
word course is written by 
professional writers and has 
been acclaimed by experts. 

Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all 
working writers themselves. 
From the start they arc 
shown how to produce 
saleable work. ‘At the 
Bureau our philosophy is 
quite simple’ says Mr. 
Metcalfe. ‘We will do 
everything in our power to 
help students become 
published writers.’ 

The course comes on 
fifteen days' free trial. In 
addition, the Bureau offers 
a remarkable money-back 
guarantee - if you haven't 
earned your tuition fees 
from published writing 
within one month of 
completing the coarse, your 
money will be refunded in 
full. 


So. would you like to be a 
writer? Why not start now by 
returning the coupon below! 


Why not be a writer? < 

First-class home-study course gets you a flying start Earn while yon j 
j learn. Expert tutors, personal guidance, help to sell your writing and I 
I much more! It's ideal for beginners. Details fire. No cos. No obligation. I 
" Send the coupon. I 


Same 

IBUXK. CAPITALS fl^XSTl 

Address 


Postcode 

The Writers Bureau 

Freepost AE468 Manchester Ml BDJ 
Freephone 0800 S56 2008 Pleas* Quote Ref. AE466 

^ Awraliied by The Open & Distance Learning Quality Council 
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Sketch 


2 NEWS - The Guardian Thursday Jane 4 1998 

Top barristers accused of extravagant legal aid demands and price-fixin^through too* 

Biair’s poodles Judge condemns QC’s f 

leave nasty smell 




Simon Hoggart 


I ’M MORE often wrong than 
tight about most things. The 

other day, like a dog return- 
ing to its vomit, I re-read an 
article Td written three years 
ago. For once I got something 
correct 

In the piece I predicted that 
if Tory backbenchers were 
shameless grovellers at Ques- 
tion Time. Labour MPs would 
soon prove to be even worse: 


New lefi-af -centre poodles 
will appear. m Does my right 
honourable friend not agree 
this shows the success of 
Labour's policies, Jbllowing 18 
years qfshamrful neglect by the 
party opposite?" 

Possibly Mr Blair 's wh ips 
will take a different at t i t u d e 
from their Conservative prede- 
cessors. "Don't like Blenkin- 
sop. too bloody creepy if you 
ask me. Let’s give the job to 
Parkin -he had the guts to ask 
a really tough question about 
interest rates the other day. left 
the Chancellor looking pretty 
slUy. He's the kind of indepen- 
dent mind we want "But I 
doubt it 


Wen, it wasn't a very diffi- 
cult guess. But even I have 
been startled by how much I 

underestimated the sheer 

slavish, slavering, glutinous, 
goose-plmpling creepiness of 
the Labour backbenchers. 

It's I Hop watching a tennis 
match in which Greg Rusedski 
plays against a feather pillow. 
What makes it even worse is 
that the more toadying the 
question, the more exagger- 
ated the tone of outrage in 
which it is delivered. 

Yesterday a backbencher 
rebelled. A worm turned. The 
admirable Andrew Maddnlay 
of Thurrock had the first ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister. 

Did he recall, he inquired, 
“how we used to groan at the 
{awning, obsequious, soft-ball, 
well-rehearsed, planted ques- 
tions which were put by Con- 
servative MPs to the former 
Prime Minister? 

“Will you distinguish your 


period of office by discourag- 
ing such a practice? And in 
view of the depleted opposi- 
tion, will you encourage, 
rather than discourage, loyal 
Labour backbenchers who 
wish to seek and provide scru- 
tiny and accountability in this 
place, without fear or favour, 
and without showing partial 
affection?” 

This was an open atta c k on 
at least two-thirds ofhis own 
party, most particularly the 
whips and Mr Blair himself, 
who actively encourages 
humble backbenchers to bend 
a sycophantic knee in his di- 
rection. It's called “being 

helpful" 

Tory MPs gave Mr Macktn- 
lay the loudest cheer the; 
have given anyone since May 
1 last year. Labour MPs were 
quieter. They suffer from a 
tremendous disadvantage. 
They can’t see Tony Blair’s 
face, so they don’t know what 
to think. 

It was a splendid display by 
Mr Mackinlay, the more so 
since he had been personally 
asked by the Prime Minister’s 
parliamentary private secre- 
tary this week to ask a fawn- 
ing. obsequious, soft-ball, 
well- rehearsed, planted ques- 
tion about the minlmmn 
wage. He refused. 

Mr Blair gave a curious 
reply . which has been de- 
scribed by B lair-watchers as 
“enigmatic”. I myself thought 
it faintly sinister. 

"I ftilly respect my honour- 
able friend's independence of 
mind, and IshaQ do my very 
best to make sure he retains 
it” 

This translates, I believe, as 
“and 1 shall make absolutely 
certain that, as long as I have 
breath in n^r body, he will 
never get a job In govern- 
ment ” But I doubt ifMr Mac- 
kinlay cares two boots. 

Moments later Mr John 
Hutton, the Labour MP fbr 
Barrow, was on his feet to ask 
about the Government's deci- 
sion to authorise the construc- 
tion of thirty new hospitals . . . 
and renovation . . . “Labour 
Governments are always good 
news for the the Health 
Service!” 

inshort, Mr Hutton had been 
furnished with a question 
I which was fewning, obsequi- 
ous, soft-ball, well-rehearsed 
and planted. Tory MPs booted 
in merriment But Labour’s 
lickspittles, like the Duracell ■ 
Bunny, just keep on banging 
their tinny little drums. 


Review 


Dramatic sounds 
among sickly hues 


Andrew Clements 


Samson 

Covent Garden Festival 
Freemasons' Hall 


T HE drama that pulses 
through Handel’s late or- 
atorios is often as potent 
as anything in his operas. The 
, searing Theodora staged at 
Glyndeboume two years ago 
by Peter Sellars showed how 
that can be realised in perfor- 
mance, and several of the 
other works of the 1740s regu- 
larly find their way into the 
opera house. 

Semele is due at English 
National Opera next season, 
and Samson was part of the 
Royal Opera’s repertory in the 
early 1980s with Jon Vickers 
in the title rale. 

Last night’s performance of 
Samson was billed as semi- 
staged, the direction credited 
to Aidan Lang, and certainly 
the surroundings of the Free- 
masons’ Grand Temple, just a 
stone's throw from where the 
first performance was given in 
1743, lent theatricality to the 
proceedings- But hemi-demi- 
semi-staged would have been 
a more accurate description of 
this performance in the round 
— the various levels of the hall 
w6re utilised, exits and en- 
trances were carefully worked 

out but the singers generally 

sang from scores and their 
contributions (that of Thomas 
Randle In the title role notably 
'excepted) were no more histri- 
onic than in many a concert 
performance. 

The only big theatrical ges- 
tures came from the conductor 
Harry Christophers, spotlit at 
the centre ofhis orcherira, the 
Symphony of Harmony and 
Invention. 

But there was lighting, most 
of it more suited to a Pink 
Floyd concert than toHandeL 


Spotlights swivelled and 
swung, bathing both audience 
and performers in a range of 
sickly hues, or picking out sil- 
houettes from the temple 
decor. 

What it added was negli- 
gible, but fortunately the son 
proved Car more dramatically 
effective than the lumiire , for 
Christophers’ account of foe 
score was packed with finely 
tuned orchestral incident. His 
chorus, foe Sixteen (though in 
fact there were 18 of them) 
made sure that every word of 
the text was vividly projected, 
and the soloists led by Randle 
sought out foe core of the 
drama In a way that made 
their peregrinations about foe 
hall irrevelant 

Randle is a tenor who seems 
to grow in vocal assurance 
with every new role. He has 
always been a first-rate actor, 
deeply immersing himself in 
his character, but increas- 
ingly that is intimately con- 
nected to his singing, which 
digs deeply into every phrase 
to bring out its foil flavour and 

meaning 

Samson’s exchanges with 
his wife Delilah (elegantly and 
I nimbly sung by Lynda Rus- 
sell, whose version ofLet the 
Bright Seraphim launched 
the final chorus with irresist- 
ible energy), his friend Micah 
(Catherine Wyn-Rogers on her 
finest, most velvety form) and 
especially with his father Ma- 
noah, sung by Peter Coleman- 
Wright with the true fervour 
of an Old Testament prophet, 
gave the oratorio a consistent 
buzzing involvement. 

As they all demonstrated, 
Handel's plotting is sofeult- 
less, his perception of charac- 
ter so complete, that any extra- 
mas ical trappings really have 

to be spot-on to add anything 
to this vivid canvas. 

This review appeared in later 
editions yesterday. 
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Legal Correspondent 


T HE DEBATE over 
foe size of QGs* fees 
escalated last night 
when a senior judge 
accused same tap 
sOks of charging “extrava- 
gant” fees and price-fixing 
through the clerks who nego- 
tiate their charges. 

The unprecedented judicial 
attack, from Mr Justice Light- 
man. a leading High Court 
judge, reflects growing con- 
cern among the judiciary at 
the level of fees charged by 
some QCs. 

He is the first judge to de- 
liver a lengthy and detailed 
critique of QCs’ fee levels, 
though other judges have ex- 
pressed exasperation in indi- 
vidual cases; foe Master of 
foe Rolls, Lord Woolf; and foe 
late Lord Chief Justice, Lord 


Taylor, have also warned 
against overcharging in 
speeches to the profession. 

The latest accusations fol- 
low yesterday’s revelation by 
the Guardian that foe House 
of Lords, Britain’s highest 
court, is to hold an inquiry 
into legal aid fees charged by 
barristers In criminal appeals 
to foe Lords. 

The Law Lords are to con- 
sider pegging QCs' earnings 
from legal aid to those of com- 
parable professionals paid 
from public funds, such as 
hospital consultants. 

Mr Justice Lightman told 
barristers at Lincoln's hm in 
London, it was matter of 
i g rav e concern” if top QCS 
charged fees beyond foe means 
of ordinary litigants but afford- 
able by their wealthy and pow- 
erful opponents. 

Delivering the Chancery 
Bar Association spring lec- 
ture, he said he knew nothing 




‘Annual 
incomes of 
£1 million 
or more 
no longer 
occasion 
surprise.' 

Mr Justice 
Lightman (left) 


about criminal legal aid fees, 
but “I do know something 
about the extravagant fees 
charged by some leading 
practitioners in commercial 
and insolvency cases." 

Legal fees and litigation 


costs formed a very substan- 
tial element of the '“runaway” 
costs of many insolvencies, he 
added. It was not unusual to 
find brief fees of £100,000 and 
some QCs regularly charged a 
brief fee of £350,000 or more 


for preparation and foe first 
day of trial, with dally 
“refreshers” £2.0® or more 

for foe rest of foe trial. 

“Annual incomes of £1 mil- 
linn nr more no longer occasion 
surprise,” be said. “ OnetbstaF 
gmctad silk recently expressed 
a E pmrin e sense of grievance at 
a newspaper article which_ at- 
tributed to him an income tt £1 
millio n a year. “How can they 
say that? I earn mare than 
twice that figure*/* 

The judge it was no 
answer to say barristers 
ghn nlri be allo wed tO Charge 

i the market rate. By foe tune 
the brief fee came to be fixed, 
foe barrister had been acting 
for the client fbr some time 
gw*! the client had made an 
eno rmous investment expect- 
ing foe barrister would see 
him through it For a reason- 
able fee. The barrister’s clerk 
should not be allowed “to de- 
mand a fee exploiting the 


relationship of dependence". 

Secondly, foe bar had a vir- 
tual monopoly right to. appear 
in foe higher courts, creating 
a restricted market. In some 
specialist fields a limited 
number of .chambers had the 
field to themselves and 

charged accordingly. . 

Mr Justice Lightman at- 
tacked as “price firing* the 
common practice of clafa to 
different barristers getting 
together and agreeing :t 0 

charge foe same fee. 

Marlene WbxBdd, senior DA 
icy officer far legal services at 
the National Consumer Goon. 
cfl, sari: “Once we have a fixed 


itaWy will, it will he hard for 
the Bar to argue fbr increased 
access to just ice white piratect- 
mg price-fixing by membera." . 


FfcW dctaSa on ttM hUmih 
bapc/Aoport»-BMw «e«n ro . dk/ 



Tears from 
staff’ as 
Stuart Higgins 
quits after 
20 years with 
paper to make 
way for former 
City editor 


Editor of Sun 


resigns over 
attempts to 
take paper 
upmarket 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Editor 




^% TUART Higgins has 
^^resigned as the editor of 
Sun after a pro- 
tracted battle with managers 
who wanted to take the news- 
paper upmarket. p 

Mr Higgins, who has been 
with the Sun fbr 30 years and 
was the man who led foe 
paper during its decision to 
back Tony Blair, told friends 
he had “run out of steam” 
with the paper and wanted a 
change of direction. 

He will remain with Rupert 
Murdoch’s News Interna- 
tional, owners at foe Sun, In 
what was described as a 
"senior capacity,” although 
colleagues said he was un- 
likely to stay for long. 

He will be replaced at the 
Sun by David Yelland. the 
deputy editor of foe New York 
Post, which is also owned by 
Mr Murdoch. Mr Yelland, 
aged 35, is known to be close 
to Murdoch, helps the Austra- 
lian media tycoon with his 
speeches, and is a former City I 
editor of foe Sun. 

Staff at the paper said they 
were shocked by Mr Higgins's 
announcement yesterday. He 
gave a short speech to staff 
before being given the tradi- 
tional “han g in g out” cere- 
mony later in the ev ening . 

Rumours about Mr Higgins's 
future had been swirling 
around the industry all week 
after he gave what appeared to 


be a valedictory speech at a 
30th birthday party thrown by 
News International for the 
Son's deputy editor, Rebekah 
Wade, last Friday. 

In front of guests including 
Anfoea Turner and Alastair 
Campbell. Mr Higgins talked 
about his time at the Sun and 
said that foe paper was far 
bigger than any single person 
on it 

Yesterday colleagues spoke 
of a number of rows betwen 
Mr Higgins and Les Hinton, 
News International's chief ex- 
ecutive, over the direction of 
the newspaper, which Mr 
Hinton wanted to be more 
serious intone. 

“Ri ggins was a man with 
the Sun in his blood,” said 
, one colleague. “But lately it 
seemed he had lost his in- 
stinct and win for foe fight. 
There have been very emo- 
tional scenes. He was loved by 
the staff” 

Mr Rig gins has been under 
pressure for over a year after 
the Sun's circulation started a 
period of steep decline. In 
March 1997 it was selling 
more than 4 mill inn copies a 
day, but by March 1998 it had 
dropped to 3.76 minion. 

At the same time, the Sun's 
arch rival, the Mirror, has 
managed to arrest its circula- 
tion decline with a relaunch 
which positioned it more 
upmarket 

The closing of foe circula- 
tion gap worried News Inter- 
national managers. 

The Mirror's editor, Piers 
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Stuart Higgins: refused to implement changes such as dropping the Pages girl 


Morgan, and Kelvin MacKen- 
zie, the former editor of foe 
Sun who is now managing di- 
rector of Mirror Group News- 1 
papers, said that foe new Mir- 
ror was the only way for foe 
traditional “red-top” tabloids 
to survive. 

Senior executives have long 
been pressing for foe Sun to 
lose its “lager and tits” image 
and follow foe Mirror’s lead. 

Mr Higgins refused to im- 
plement changes such as 
dropping the Page 3 Girl, 
which he said would alienate 
many of the Sun’s natural 
readers. 

He argued that foe whole 


point of the Sun was that it 
was brash and that to change 
its approach would make it 
colourless. 

But Ms Wade, who Mr Hig- 
gins did not want as his dep- 
uty, was known to support 
foe changes, as did other col- 1 
leagues who thought the 
paper was beginning to look 
old-fashioned. 

Last night the future of Phil 
Hall, foe editor of foe Sun's 
sister paper, foe News of the 
World, was also in doubt after 
sources said that Ms Wade 
was being considered for his 
job. 

“Stuart has done a terrific i 


job throughout his years with 
the Sun,” Mr Murdoch said. 
“He is a brilliant newspaper- 
man with a great future and 
we are sorry that he has 
reached this decision.” 

Neil Wallis, Mr Higgins's 
former deputy, who now edits 
the Sunday People, said Mr 
Higgins was one of foe best 
tabloid journalists in the 
business. 

'Tm told there were lots of 
tears on foe newsroom floor 
when he announced he was 
resigning and Td have been 
amazed if it was otherwise. 

“There is huge personal 
loyalty to Stuart Higgins.” 


A high flyer who landed in the right seat 


Profile/How 

David Yelland 
found a place 
in the Sun 


NckHopUm 


D avid yelland has 
had a charmed rise 
through the ranks of 
Rupert Murdoch’s media 
empire. 

Having trained with 
Thomson Regional News- 


[ papers, he was appointed a 
| business reporter on the' 
i Sun during Kelvin MacKen- 
zie’s long editorship. 

His big break has become 
part of fleet Street folk- 
lore. According to News In- 
ternational legend, he was 
sent to America on a story. 

| On the flight over he sat 

next to Lord Hanson, who 
1 was impressed by his grasp 
of financial affairs. 

Shortly afterwards Lord 
Hanson had dinner with 
Rupert Murdoch and told 
him that Mr Yelland was “a 
very clever young man”. 
Intrigued. Mr Murdoch 
rang Mr MacKenzle to find 


out more, and within 
months Mr Yelland was on 
his way to New York to 
replace Allan Hall, the 
Sun’s north American cor- 
respondent, who had quit. 

On his own admission, 
Mr Yelland was a disaster 
In the job. 

The low point of his -two 
month tenure was being 
sent to cover the Waco 
seige in Texas. The Sun 
newsdesk was so concerned 
that he could not cope that 
It hired a freelance to an- 
chor its coverage. 

Disillusioned. Mr Yelland 
resigned from the Sun, but 
Mr Murdoch made him 


business editor of the New 
York Post, and was taken 
by his sharp analysis of 
Wall Street and the manner 
in which he brightened up 
the paper. 

Inriders say Mr Murdoch 1 
often consulted him twice a 
week on matters concern- 
ing his companies, and , 
used him as a speech writer. • 

Depending on who you I 
speak too, Mr Ye lland is 
nicknamed either Golden 
Boy orWIggy. 

He lost his hair to slope- 1 
cia, but wore an extrava- 
gant sandy-coloured loupe 
before deciding bald was 
best 



David Yelland . . . resigned 
after Waco siege debacle 


continued from page 1 
about £18 million per train, it 
is capable of speeds of over 
2S0mph, although it rims in 
Germany at a maximum of 
I75mph. 

There are currently 102 
ICEs in the German railway 
pooL They have carried about 
100 million passengers in 
their seven years of opera- 
tion, and have proved highly 
popular, contributing to a 
10 per cent growth in German 
rail traffic and a correspond- 
ing fell in the use of domestic 
flights. 

It was the ICE 884 “W ilhelm 
Konrad Rontgen”, with a 
capacity of 759, which was 
wrecked yesterday. It would 
ordinarily complete the the 
515-mile Munleb-Hambufg 
stretch in five hours- 40 
minutes. 

“We’re still puzzled as to 
the cause of foe accident,” 
said Klaus Rathert, bead of 
the district council of Celle. 

Peter Muensch wander of 
foe board of Deutsche Balm, 
foe national railways, said 
that three investigations wee 
being conducted but it 
remained unclear why the 
ICE had come off the rails. 

The train split in two. The 
momentum propelled the lo- 
comotive forward under the 
flyover and carriages farther 
back piled up and coOrded 
with the bridge, he said. ■ 

Mystified about the cause of 
foe catastrophe, German rail 
officials pointed out that acci- 
dent was on a busy rail route 
which 200 trains used daily, 
including several ICEs. 

One survivor remembered 
suddenly seeing twisted rail 
track, clouds of dust, and fly- 
ing rocks and stones. 

“There were suitcases 
flying around and people 
screaming, but they were 
okay and calmed down and 
tried to get out,” Wolf- 
Ruediger Schlibener told Ger- 
man television. 

“There was a huge cloud of 
smoke and my first thought 
was how do I get out.” said 
Mr Schlibener, who was sit- 
ting in the second carriage. 

"The window was cracked 
but there was a stone and I 
used that to break it open far- 
ther. Thank God, a conductor 
came past at that time and he 
polled me out When 1 saw 
what had happened I realised 
how lucky I had been to get 
outatalL” 

Mr Schlibener said that two 
minutes before foe accident 
be had heard “a tremendous 
rattling and shaking’ in the 
train. 

Around 30 British troops 
with the 2nd Battalion, the 
Royal Fusiliers, based in 
nearby Celle with foe British 
Army in Germany, were 
among the first on the scene 
of foe disaster and contrib- 
uted to foe rescue operations. 

Gerhard Schroder, foe op- 
position challenger for foe 
German chancellorship in the 
general election in September 
and prime minister of the 
state of Lower Saxony, where 
the crash occurred, aban- 
doned an economic policy 
speech to rush to foe scene.’ 
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2000 bug 




C ASH- starved NHS 
trusts will be forced 
to divert tens of 
millions of pounds 
from caring for pa- 
tients to making up lost time in 
ensuring that their computer 
systems do not crash through 

the impact of the mille nnium 
bug, government advisers 
warned yesterday. 

Don Cruickshank. chair- 
man of Action 2000, the cam- 
paign to beat the computer 
glitch that could halt Brit- 
ain's essential services at the 
start of the year 2000, said 
some trusts were up to nine 
months late in their 
preparations. 

He said: "Some trusts are 
between three and nine 
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One of Peter Mandelson's choices. Separate Worlds, which according to artist Michael Salaman represents an inability to communicate 

Politically sound? It must be art 


Deiween mree ana nine ____ 

months behind private sector cLP© D6tW©©n 
firms in getting their plans , , , 

ready and will have to make three and nine 

it a key pnonty. Any trusts .... 

which are laggards will have fTlOnthS behind 


Lucy Ward on artistic choices 
of ministers, from gloomy 
Mandelson to abstract Blair 


F IRST it was wall- 
paper that caused 
trouble for New 
Labour, courtesy of 
the Lord Chancellor 
and bis refurbished 
apartment 

Now the spotlight is to fall 
on what else ministers hang 
on their walls, as the Govern- 
ment's choice of art is 
revealed to the nation. 

Peter Mandelson, the Min- 
ister without Portfolio, has 
adorned his rooms in the Cab - 1 
met Office with a painting 1 
said by its artist to depict 
‘loneliness, frustration and a 
desire for the unobtainable". 
It is widely known that Mr 
Mandelson Is In search of a 
“proper job” and a cabinet 
seat 

More particularly, accord- 
ing to artist Michael Sala- 
man, Mr Mandelson’s choice 
of a gloomy picture of two fig- 
ures divided by a high wall, 
entitled Separate Worlds, sug- 
gests “an inability to 
communicate". 

Mr Mandelson’s preference 
for gloom is exposed in The 
Secret Art of Government, a 
documentary examining the 
mystery-shrouded Govern- 
ment Art Collection. 

The programme reveals the 
Government's efforts to 
ensure that the collection 
reflects its vision of a re- 
branded. modern Britain. 


Out go paintings of fox 
hunting and Lady Thatcher’s 
beloved portraits of Welling- 
ton and Nelson at Number 10; 
in comes a curious painting of 
sperm and colourful modern 
abstracts. 

Though Mr Mandelson does 
not appear in the film, he is 
reported by art collection 
staff to have taken a consider- 
able interest in his selection, 
paying two visits to the collec- 
tion 's Soho headquarters. 

New Labour's preference I 
for contemporary art works 1 
and determination to display 
modem British talent in gov- 
ernment buildings in the UK 
and overseas has brought dis- 
ruption to the previously 
calm world of the GAC. 

“They were all very keen to 
get rid of their predecessors 
and choose what almost 
seems to be a party line of big. 
bright modern works," 
reports one official. 

The demand has uncovered 
a problematic lack of big 
paintings of key Labour Party 
figures of this century, leav- 
ing people like John Prescott, 
deputy prime minister, and 
Frank Dobson, Health Secre- 
tary, to make do with busts or 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell. 

Foreign Secretary Robin 
Cook, meanwhile. Is seen 
pointedly demanding the 
removal of a grand portrait of 

a Nepalese prince from an or- 



Lady Thatcher back at Number 10, “not a place for contemporary arf photograph twamxrson 


nate conference room. The 
picture does not convey “the 
modern image I would like", 
he tells aides, adding: “The 
problem is all the paintings 
that big are all backward 
looking and ideologically 
unsound.” 

Lady Thatcher, touring 
Number 10, is seen nodding 
wistfully at muntiepleces 
which once held favourite 


busts of British heroes. She 
says of Tony Blair's modem 
choices: 1 don’t think any 
contemporary art here really 
goes. The place does not lend 
itself to contemporary art-" 
John Major, whose painting 
of W G Grace was unceremo- 
niously carted out of Number 
10 by removal men last May, 
is equally wary of the new \ 
trend for modernity. "I think | 


it is very silly. I think you 
should look at art as art. If it 
is good art, then hang it, en- 
joy it To banish art and hold 
it in a cupboard as some 
people choose to do because it 
depicts things that might not 
be politically correct seems to 
me folly." 

The Secret Art of Govern- 
ment will be broadcast on \ 
BBC2 on June 13 at 7pm. j 


Hanging votes 

Ma r ga ret Thatcher: 

Loved her Portrait of Weflington 
and Portrait of Nelson. Also liked 
a portrait of the actress EDen 
Terry by George Watts — a 
favourite of Cherie Blair, too. 
Though not a great fan of Henry 
Moore, she displayed the statue 
Redining Figure: Open Pose. 

John Major; 

His favourite painting, always 
shown first to visitors, was Paris 
Rage, by William Frederick 
Mayor, a gentle beach scene. He 
also Nked The Badminton Game, I 
by David Inshaw — the most 1 
modem of his favourites — Lady 
on a Safety Tricyde, by John 
Lavery, and Recollect, by Wini- 
fred Nicholson, 

Peter Mandebon: 

His chosen paintings included 
Separate Worlds, a painting ex- 
amining "loneliness, frustration 
and the Inability to communi- 
cate", by Michael Salaman, and 
Deaf in Venice — a portrait of 
John Ruskin by Chris Orr. 

Chris Smith: 

Defines his own preferred artis- 
tic themes as mountain scenes 
— reminding dm of his love of 
hin-walking; romantic painting; 
and brightness and colour. 

His favourite painting is Portrait 
of Alton Peters, a 1983 work by 
Craig re Aitchison. Other on his 
office waHs inctude Dancers 
(1973), by Stephen Buckley, a 
Jacob Epstein sculpture of the 
conductor Otto Klemperer, and a 
James Dickson Imres landscape 
entitled Mountain, Wales. 


KMEftM months behir 

“Sid fear, <ha. hospita. ■ ■ - ^ardS 
wards could be closed and ha\/« +rt 

care-stair numbers reduced **111 I lave LU 
because of the squeeze on , 

budgets’ it emerged that the aiV©rt mOn©y 
head of the NHS Executive, r . . , 

Alan Langlands. has admitted iTOTTl D3tl©nT 
that some trusts and health . ~ 

authorities will be unable to care 
safeguard their computers 

SS‘SuSS! ionlnB come Oon Cruickshanl 

After originally urging Chairman Of 
them to have all their "mis- A~*i nn onnn 
sion critical" systems fixed # ' cuon 
by the end of this year, he has 

now acknowledged that some would be forced to find 
might need effective contin- extra money by taking ai 
gency plans instead. nurses or closing wards 

In a letter of guidance to they might have to raid ot 
trusts and health authorities. IT projects designed to « 
leaked to Computer Weekly, tain and improve patient c 


Don Cruickshank, 
chairman of 
Action 2000 


would be forced to find the 
extra money by taking away 
nurses or closing wards but 
they might have to raid other 
IT projects designed to sus- 
tain and improve patient care 


he says; "The possibility of at a time when their budgets 


very serious failures directly 
affecting patient care- and 
safety must not be underesti- 
mated. Under such circum- 
stances, all possible steps 


are already under tremen- 
dous pressure. The longer the 
delay in sorting out the prob- 
lem the more it costs." 

Tony Blair promised this 


must be taken to minimise year that there would be no 


the risks of problems and 
their impact if they do." 
Confirming that the NHS 


material disruption to 
essential services such as 
health, power, water and tele- 


may not be bug-free by Janu- communications because of 


ary l, 2000, a NHS Executive 
spokesman said systems 


the bug but insisted that no 
extra money would be given 


essential for the running of to the NHS and other public 
hospitals and ensuring pa- sector bodies to meet the esti- 


tient safety must be compli- 
ant If they are not Mr Lang- 
lands said in the letter, 
detailed plans must be made 
"for coping with those sys- 
tems or equipment that can- 
not be repaired or replaced in 
time." 

Mr Cruickshank’s prede- 
cessor under the Conserva- 
tives, Robin Guenler. head of 
Taskforce 2000. an indepen- 
dent group that still advises 
the Government, said the 


mated £3 billion bUL 

Mr Guenler estimates that 
the conservative cost to the 
NHS alone will be £750 mil- 
lion compared with the £320 
million set aside to eradicate 
the bug— and that It could be 
substantially more, requiring 
the Department of Health to 
find an extra £1 billion. 

Mr Cruickshank, who is 
setting up three working 
groups to co-ordinate contin- 
gency plans for essential ser- 


NHS was up to 18 months late vices, including a core group 
and that if ministers did not of executives from basic utlli- 


provide extra money to 
tackle the problem patients 
would suffer. 

‘Tm not suggesting trusts 


ties, said water companies 
were behind schedule and 
pressed them for greater pub- 
lic disclosure of their plans. 
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Mounting wave of air and rail strikes threaten World Cup chaos 


Jon Henle y In Parts 

A WEEK before the kick- 
off. the spectre of World 
Cup transport chaos 
lamp a step closer to reality 
yesterday as striking Air 
France pilots showed no sign 
of reaching agreement with 
their bosses and train drivers 


announced a walkout on the 
tournament’s first two days. 

The Socialist-led govern- 
ment, increasingly worried 
that the country's reputation 
will be shredded before the 
eyes of billions of television i 
viewers, accused the pilots of 
bolding the country to ran- 
som and said it backed Air 
France's cost-cutting plans. 


Criticising the pilots’ “lack 
of civic-mindedness' 1 , the in- 
terior minister, Jean-Pierre 
Chev&nement, said their 
action brought him "sadness, 
almost shame". 

The World Cup. which be- 
gins on Wednesday with a 
match between Scotland and 
Brazil, is being held in 10 
cities around the country. 


Airline, and particularly rail, 
strikes could leave hundreds 
of thousands of fans stranded. 

Further upping the pres- 
sure, the Communist-led CGT 
union announced a one-day 
walkout today by Its members 
on the Paris Metro and sub- 
urban RER services, and i 
drivers and conductors be- : 
longing to three unions at the | 


national railway company. 
SNCF, are striking from 
this evening until Saturday 
morning. 

The most direct threat to 
the World Cup comes from 
train drivers in the FGAAC 
union, which gave notice yes- 
terday of a strike from June 9, i 
the eve of the World Cup, to j 
June 1L The union, which | 


represents 30 per cent of 
SNCF drivers, warned that it 
could prolong the stoppage if 
it was not satisfied with the 
pay negotiations. 

The SNPL union, which 
represents 60 per cent of Air 
France's 3.200 pilots, said it 
was prepared to fight “as long 
as necessary" against the 
management's proposal to cut 


pilots' salaries by 15 per cent 
in return for share options in 
the company. 

"The strike is continuing. It 
will probably be long. It will 
probably be tough. Its effects 
will probably be devastating 
for the imag u of the company 
and its bank account" the 
union ehwlrroai) Jean-Charles 
Corbet, said as talks with the 


management resumed yester- 
day afternoon. 

Announcing yesterday that 
France had successfully dis- 
mantled a suspected network 
supporting the Algerian terror- 
ist group GIA, Mr Chevgne- 
ment said 7,000 police would 
guard the 10 Cup stadiums and 
1,850 soldiers patrol tourist 

sites and public transport. 
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Ancient monuments have disappeared at a rate of onea day since 1 945, and prospects for what is left “-■ok bleak.Mae^ 

Fear for England’s vanishing heritage 
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VERY day since 
1945 at least one an- 
cient monument in 

.England has been 

I destroyed, the first 
survey of English archaeolog- 
ical sites has revealed. 

This adds up to more than 
22,000 monuments destroyed 
— 16 per cent of all those 
recorded — mainly by devel- 
opment, road building and 
agriculture. 

The English Heritage Mon- 
uments at Risk Survey 
(Mars), published yesterday, 
took five years to complete 
and cost £1 million. It esti- 
mates that 4,500 monuments 
are at high risk over the next 
five years, and 65,000 are at 
some risk, out of an estimated 
total of 300.000. 

Archaeological sites on 
agricultural land are being 
lost at the equivalent of 10 
football pitches a day, and the 
situation is even bleaker 
when the partial destruction 
of monuments and the condi- 
tion of surviving monuments 
is considered. 

“They all stack up to some- 
thing of a horror story,” said 
Timothy Darvill, of Bourne- 
mouth university, who 
headed the survey. 

"We knew more or less 
what the situation was about 
the monuments which have 
been totally destroyed; the 
really bad news is the scale of 
piecemeal destruction, slicing 
away at monuments year 
after year until there is noth- 
ing left.” 

The survey enabled him to 
predict the bad news for the 
next two years: 153 monu- 
ments will be lost to urbanisa- 
tion, 32 to gravel and mineral 
extraction. "It is more than 
likely already too late to save 
them." 

The sites range from pre- 
historic earthworks ploughed 


out by modem agriculture, to 
20th century fortifications 
toppling into the sea through 
coastal erosion. Development, 
quarrying, unsympathetic 
land use and agriculture are 
identified as the main threats, 
and all are projected to In- 
crease in the next five years. 

In 1S45, 95 per cent of sur- 
viving monuments were 
regarded as being reasonably 
complete. That figure has 


tary of the Society of Anti- 
quaries which has repre- 
sented archaeologists for 300 
years, welcomed the report. 

"This is the most important 
thing that has ever happened 
in field archaeology — it 
takes it out of the realm of 
amateur stamp collecting and 
on to a proper scientific basis 
for the first time. 

“This win allow us to go to 
Europe over the Common 



‘Piecemeal 


destruction is 

ll f aK; V 

slicing at 


monuments 


year after year 

Wmi:. 

until there’s 


nothing left’ 


Timothy Darvill 


since fallen to 76 per cent 
The report provoked imme- 
diate demands for a tougher 
and more active approach 
from English Heritage, the 
state's official custodian of ar- 
chaeological sites. 

Rob Young, chairman of 
Rescue, which represents 
field archaeologists, said: 
“The statistic oT one monu- 
ment lost a day is a truly hor- 
rific one, and not something 
that English Heritage can af- 
ford to be complacent about 
The question now is what are 
they going to do to tighten up 
protection of monuments?” 
Dai Morgan-Evans, secre- 


Agricultural Policy and say 
look what your policy is 
doing to our past” 

The published report fol- 
lowed a heated internal de- 
bate on how the figures 
should be interpreted, with 
some members of the team be- 
lieving the threat from devel- 
opment and roads was being 
understated by about a third. 

- Unlike last month's English 
Heritage Buildings at Risk 
survey, this one is based on a 
sample of about 5 per cent of 
England. Many of the individ- 
ual monuments were sur- 
veyed by aerial photographs, 
which can be notoriously 


hard to Interpret, and some 
15,000 were surveye d on the 
ground. 

The finding s were then ex- 
trapolated for the whole 
country on the basis of the 
county sites and monuments 
records, which are extremely 
patchy. 

Agriculture, particularly 
plou g hin g for arable use. was 
id e ntified as the main cause 
of piecemeal destruction, and 
unrecorded change in land 
use as the least regulated 
threat Ancient field systems 
lying in arable land were 

irimtiffid as the monuments 

most at risk. 

At present English Heritage 
has £300,000 of its £10 million 
budget for archaeology, to 
give in grants to take land out 
of arable use. Chief archaeolo- 
gist Geoffrey Wain wright said 
the survey proved this was in- 
adequate. The Chancellor 
Gordon Brown can expect an- 
other call on his budget 
surplus. 

The report was the first at- 
tempt to determine the 
national state of archaeologi- 
cal sites at a time of growing 
crisis for local archaeology 
services. Hard-up local au- 
thorities are s lashing archae- 
ology budgets, and senior 
staff are being made redun- 
dant in many areas. In Berk- 
shire only an emergency 
grant from English Heritage 
prevented a collapse of the 
service. 

Since 1990, government 
planning guides have 
required archaeology to be 
considered in planning appli- 
cations, with the result that 
almost all field archaeology Is 
rescue archaeology paid for 
by developers. 

The estimates are £50 mil- 
lion in developer funding, as 
against under £10 min inn in 
state funding. 
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Youth justice 
system ‘still 
falling short 9 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


ANY youth justice 
services across the 
country are ill pre- 
pared to implement one of 
Labour's key election pledges 
— to change the way teenage 
offenders are dealt with by 
the courts — according to the 
Audit Commission in a report 
published today. 

The commission also said 
many youth justice workers 
spent so much time in meet- 
ings, preparing court reports 
or travelling that they had 
only 30 per cent of working 
time left to tackle the crimi- 
nal behaviour of convicted 
teenagers. 

The report Misspent Youth 

*98, said school performance 

tables should include the 
□umber of pupils excluded, 
days missed through absen- 
teeism and the time that ex- 
cluded pupils spend in 
tuition. This was needed to 
show how well schools served 
the less able, as well as mea- 
suring academic achieve- 
ment ■ 

The study was an update of 
the commission’s report In 
November 1996. which 
revealed that the youth jus- 
tice system was an shambles 
costing more than £1 billion a 
year to run. 

Based on the evidence of 

120 local authorities, the fol- 
low-up study found that there 
were 131 days on average be- 
tween the arrest of a teenage 
suspect and sentencing in the 
youth court 

One of Labour’s “early” 
general election pledges was 
to halve the time it took to get 


a persistent young offender 
dealt with. 

The report said pilot “fast- 
tracking schemes" in Leeds, 
north Hampshire and Shef- 
field showed that an average 

of 59 days between arrest and 

sentencing could be achieved 
by setting target times for the 
process and other measures. 

Preparations varied widely 
around the country, but the 
police, Crown Prosecution 
Service, Probation Service 
and others, especially in Lon- 
don, needed to work out how 
the time could be reduced. 

The commission said the 
youth justice system was feu- 
less ready to implement other 
aspects of the Crime and Dis- 
order BDL such as "caution- 
plus” diversion programmes, 
supervision orders and other 
measures to "nip youth of- 
fending in the bud”. 

The caution-plus pro- 
gramme, pioneered in North- 
amptonshire and endorsed by 
ministers, is used in only 2 
per cent of cases and has been 
widely adopted in only three 
local authorities. It involves a 
police warning to the offender 
coupled with reparations to 
the victim. It is shortly to be 
introduced across England 
and Wales as a sentence that 
can both cut crime and save 
more than 320 mfliimi 

Hie report said family sup- 
port centres and parent assis- 
tance programmes needed to 
be piloted in high crime 
areas, since the state of 
knowledge about what 
worked in these areas was “at 
best limited". 


Misspent Youth * *98, 39 MBton 
Park. Abingdon, Oxford, OX14 
4TD; £15 


Asylum seekers 5 riot ‘set off after 
rumours of killings by Group 4 5 


Alan Travis, Home 
Affairs Editor 


A sylum seekers 

noted in Britain’s big- 
gest immigration deten- 
tion camp becausethey be- 
lieved the private security 
company. Group 4, had stran- 
gled and murdered two de- 
tainees, a court was told 
yesterday. 

Group 4 staff were attacked 
with dumb-bells, a kitchen 
was wrecked, a shop looted, 
and the library set ablaze dur- 
ing the riot at CampsGeld 
House, near Oxford, on 
August 20 last year. 

TCie rumour that triggered 
the disturbance was disclosed 
at' the Opening yesterday of 
the trial at Oxford crown 
court of nine West African 
asylum seekers, all charged 
with offences of riot and vio- 
lent disorder which carry 
penalties of up to 10 years. 

Nicholas Jarman, outlining 
the prosecution case, told the 
jury that during the riot a 
large crowd of detainees 
made a serious attempt to 
break out of the main gate 
and held up banners saying: 


“Two people were strangled 
today by Group 4. We believe 
they are dead.” 

It took Group 4 riot squads 
equipped with shields and 
batons, police officers with 
dogs, and private security 
reinforcements from as far 
afield as Rochdale and Hull to 
restore order. 

Mr Jarman told the jury 
that the day before the riot 
there had been several inci- 
dents which had led to unrest 
“However efficienfly a place 
such as Campsfield House is 
run, it is almost inevitable 
that misunder s tanding s will 
occur between staff and de- 
tainees, and that gossip and 
rumour amongst the de- 
tainees will ftiel discord,” he 
said. 

As a result of the unrest it 
had been decided to transfer 
to other centres two of the de- 
tainees the following morn- 
ing. but when this was done 
the mood became angry and 
there were accusations that 
Group 4 had killed or stran- 
gled them. 

Some of the detainees con- 
fronted the Group 4 staff and 
attacked one officer. 

An emergency procedure 


code-named Operation 
Thunderstorm was put into 
practice, with staff retreating 
to secure areas, but some of 
the detainees armed them- 
selves with weapons includ- 
ing dumb-bells from the 
weights room. 

“Missiles were thrown at 
officers, windows smashed, 
telephones and surveillance 
cameras destroyed, the shop 
was ransacked, the kitchen 
wrecked and the library also 
set ablaze.” 

Mr Jarman said a large 
crowd of detainees advanced 
on the main gate and tried to 
force it, and staff in riot gear 
were used to contain them. 
Police and reinforcements 
were summoned and during 
the day order was slowly 
restored. 

The accused, who deny the 
charges, are Sunny Ozidede, 
Stanley Nwaidike. Edward 
Onahanjo Agora. Lucky Agbe- 
baku, Sam boo Marong, John 
Quaqoah, Enahoro R semnw* 
and Hamison Tubman. An 
order was made yesterday 
preventing the naming of thp 
ninth defendant as he is a 
minor. 

Mr Jarman told the jury 


that all nine were amongst 
the group who tried to force 
the gate. The crowd also held 
placards made of cardboard 
which read: “We want jus- 
tice”. He said that during the 
disturbance the detainees 
made repeated threats to 
Group 4 staff that they were 
going to set fire to the centre. 

Giving some background, 
Mr Jarman told the court that 
Campsfield House was the 
largest immigration deten- 
tion centre in Britain and had 
opened in November 1993. Al- 
though It was intended to pro- 
vide a secure hostel environ- 
ment with as much free 
association for the detainees 
as possible, its perimeter was 
marked by a high fence. 

The detainees were held 
there under immigration law 
because they had been either 
refused entry, were over-stay- 
ers. or made subject to depor- 
tation orders. Others were de- 
tained while their claims for 
asylum were investigated. 

The detention centre was 
monitored by 16 cameras out- 
side and 16 inside, the view 
from each being transmitted 
to a central control room. 

The trial continues. 


BBC strike to hit news bulletins 


Stuart MBlar 


BC news and current 
affairs programmes 
will be reduced to a 
rump today as the m sands of 
technical staff hold the first of 
a series of one-day walkouts 
which could threaten the cor- 
poration’s much-vaunted 
summer of sport 

Organisers at the broad- 
casting union, Bectu, predict 
up to 10,000 of the 21,000 staff 
In radio and television will 
support the stoppage, disrupt- 
ing all live programming. 

The most high profile casu- 
alties are expected to be BBC 
TVs Breakfast News and 
Radio 4’s Today programme. 
Other Radio 4 programmes 
likely to be cancelled include 
the World at One, PM, and the 
World Tonight while Radio 5 
Live is expected to be badly 
hit 

Pared-down TV news pro- 
grammes win go ahead using 
management for technical 
support and Newsnight is ex- 
pected to go out although in a 
scaled-down format The roll- 
ing TV news service, News 24, 
could be another casualty. 

Coverage of the first cricket 
Test between England and 
South Africa at Edgbaston is 
likely to escape unscathed, 
union organisers said, but 
work on other programmes 
will be affected, with soaps 
and drama a particular 
target 


T ube faces disruption as workers 
back action against privatisation 


L ONDON’S transport sys- 
tem faces large-scale dis- 
ruption, probably within 10 
days, after Underground 
workers voted yesterday to 
strike over John Prescott’s 
plan privatise part ofthe 
Tube, writes Seumas Milne. 

Leaders of the Rail, Mari- 
time and Transport (RMT) 
union — the Deputy Prime 
Minister's own union — 
will today fix the dates for 
the walkouts, set to be the 
first direct industrial chal- 
lenge to government policy 
by a union since the gen- 
eral election. 

RMT members on the 
London Underground, in- 
cluding train drivers and 
station staff, voted by 2.471 
to 462 to take industrial 
action over the impact of 


the plans on jobs, pay and 
conditions. 

The Government hopes to 
raise £7 billion over 15 
years to invest In the 
Underground as part of a 
public-private partnership, 
which would allow up to 
three private contractors to 
take over track and signal- 
ling, while LU would retain 
control of train operations. 

That would wmh thou- 
sands of workers transfer- 
ring to the private sector. 
Bob Crow, RMT assistant 
general secretary, said LU 
bad refused to discuss the 
protection of existing agree- 
ments or to guarantee no 
compulsory redundancies. 

An LU spokesman said it 
was too early to discuss 
future terms and conditions. 


Gerry Morrissey, Bectu’s 
head of broadcasting, said: 
“What well see is work stop- 
ping on a new d rama. Vanity 
Pair, a day’s shooting will be 
lost on EastEnders. and 
they'll stop transporting 
people over to France to pre- 
pare for the World Cup." 

The stoppage is going ahead 
even though the union met 
BBC m an a ge m ent at the con- 
ciliation service, Acas, yester- 
day for “talks about talks". 


aimed at finding a basis for 
full negotiations to break the 
deadlock. 

“BBC staff have voted in 
unprecedented numbers to 
take strike action, and despite 
giving tiie BBC nearly two 
weeks to reopen negotiations 
they have not done so,” said 
Mr Morrissey. 

“I expect major support for 
oar day of action as members 
are aware that this is about 
the future of the BBC and 


their future employment 
prospects." 

But Margaret Salman, the 
BBC's director of personnel, 
said: “It is very disappointing 
that while discussions under 
tiie auspices of Acas have 
begun, Bectu have not called 
off their strike action. 

“Strike action is particu- 
larly disappointing when it 
threatens the programme 
schedules. This lets down 
viewers and listeners, dam- 
ages the BBC and is likely to 
jeopardise rather than protect 
jobs.” 

In Bectu ballots last month, 
more than 70 per emit of vot- 
ers supported the industrial 
action. 

A second 24-hour stoppage 
is scheduled for next Tues- 
day. Members of other unions 
are expected to work as usual 

The dispute is over three 
areas of management policy, 
which the unions believe will 
lead to increased job insecu- 
rity and lower wages. 

The corporation is propos- 
ing to turn its resources di- 
rectorate, which provides 
outside broadcast and pro- 
gramme-making facilities, 
into a wholly owned private 
company. Resources Ltd, in 
a move that unions fear is a 
precursor • to full 
privatisation. 

The BBC has also altered 
the way it pays some staff, 
and plans to introduce 
“multi -s hilling ” across the 
corporation. 


Nuclear arms powerless to stop asteroids hitting Earth, say scientists 


T O SAVE the Earth from 
an asteroid heading 
straight for us would be for 
from easy, according to a 
study published today. 

It had been thought that 
nuclear blasts could deflect 
or break up an asteroid. 
But scientists have found 
that some types could sus- 
tain a powerful nuclear 
explosion and maintain the 
Collision course. 

Erik Asphaug, an astron- 
omer at the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, and 
colleagues, used computer 
simulations to study the ef- 


fects of powerful impacts 
an asteroids. They found 
that the outcome depended 
on the asteroid’s str uc tu re. 

Many of these bodies are 
not single rocks but aggre- 
gates of debris left over 
from previous collisions. 
They might consist of a few 
large fragments held 
together by gravity or 
“rubble piles" — numerous 
smaller pieces. 

The study, reported in the 
journal Nature, showed 
that the porous nature of 
such asteroids would ab- 
sorb shock waves from a 


nuclear explosion, limiting 
its effect to a localised area. 

“It’s a lot more difficult 
to nudge them around than 
we had thought,” said Mr 
Asphaug. “More work 
needs to be done before we 
can decide whether nuclear 
warheads provide a viable 
deterrent” 

At the opposite extreme, 
a solid rock asteroid when 
blasted might shatter into 
smaller pieces which might 
form a fondly of smaller as- 
teroids or come together to 
form a rubble pile. 

Hundreds of thousands of 


asteroids in the vicinity of 
Earth would have an im- 
pact as disastrous as the 
largest thermonuclear de- 
vice ever exploded in tests, 
althoug h the likelihood of 
one hitting Earth was 
small, said Mr Asphaug. 

“Asteroids are not an im- 
minent threat, and I am for 
more concerned about what 
human beings are doing to 
the planet. But in case we 
ever identify an asteroid or 
comet on a collision course, 
it would be beat to know 
our enemy so that we can 
get it before it gets us.” 
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Hie most secret crime 


The Coventry diocese 
acted in classic fashion. 

They conducted no formal 
inquiry, nor did they call in the 
police or the social services 



Is the church forgiving sin 


or just turning a blind eye? 


In the third part of our major 
investigation of paedophilia, 
Nick Davies reveals that the 
church has not only failed to 
deal with abuse but also with 
the more subtle cases where no 
law has been broken and there 
is merely a cause for concern 


The. 
most 


secret 

crime 


O N PALM Sun- 
day last year, 
the Rector of St 
Peter's Angli- 
can Church in 
Coventry ended 
his service with a brief an- 
nouncement his assistant, the 
Rev Phil Aspinall. he <a>»H, had 
been forced to take leave of ab- 
sence due to pressure of work. 

The congregation Died out of 
the church unaware that they 
had been misled. The Rector 
had not wanted to mislead 
t h e m , but his superiors had 
told him he must The truth he 
could not tell was that the Rev 
Phil AspinaQ was absent from 
church that day because he 
had been arrested by Coventry 
detectives who were investi- 
gating allegations about his in- 
volvement With c hildr en. 

The church had been strug- 
gling with the behaviour of 
AspinaU for years. Colleagues 
and other members of the Cov- 
entry East parish had been 
worried by the priest's activi- 
ties with young men. He had 
been caught with a collection 
of pornography. .Three teen- 
aged boys in different places at 
different times had accused 
him of making sexual over- 
tures to them. The NSPCC and 
local Social Services had 
warned that he may be a risk. 
And yet the Church had left 
Aspinall in his. post 
The Anglican Church is 
accused by many within its 
ranks of mi shandling com- 
plaints ' about its priests’ in- 
volvement with children, of 
failing to follow the kinds of 
procedures which are now 
commonplace in other organi- 
sations and. above all, of plac- 
ing the interests of the suspect 
priest — or even of its own rep- 
utation — above those of the 
rfiild. 

There are some cases which 
are very different from Aspin- 
all’s where the Anglican 
church has compromised with 
priests who were gusty of bru- 
tal child abuse. The Rev Terry 
Knight for example, was jailed 
for three and a half years in 
March 1996 — 10 years after 
. parents first complained that 
he was indecently assaulting 
young boys. The Rev David 
Crossley was said by the Arch- 
bishop of York to have bear 
"disqualified from all Anther 
exercise of his ministry" after 
being convicted of indecency 
with a 12 -year-old boy. Within 
two years, however, he was 
allowed to resume church 
duties, officiating at services 
in Oldham hi Lancashire. 

“ In the case of AspinaU, how- 
ever, the church was faced 
with a more demanding prob- 
lem. This was a priest against 
whom there was no evidence 
of any offence; who was twice 
investigated by police and 
cleared on both occasions; but 
who was, nevertheless, the ob- 
ject of a pattern of complaint 

which suggested that, even 
tho ug h he was innocent of any 
crime, he was certainly guilty 
• bf Inappropriate behaviour 
. towards young boys. 

' The church is particularly, 
v ulne rable in this area. .Priests 
are trusted, more than - any 

other professional. They are 

expected to work with dUt 
. dren, they can run youth dims 
and Sunday schools and orga- 
nise- adventure holidays,, and 


Church cannot turn the other 
cheek without looking away. 
The result is that it has 
to deal not only with cases of 
blatant abuse but also with the 
far more subtle and common 
cas es where no law has been 
broken and there is merely a 
cause for concern that it may. 
Such as the case of the Revd 
Phil AspinaU 
Aspinal had arrived at St Pe- 
ter's in Coventry in 1981, a 
bright and charming 30-year- 
old who was then a fay reader 
and who went on to be trained 
and ordained as an unpaid 
"non-stipendiary” minister. 
Only a handful in the diocese 
knew his secret — that he had 
left: his previous parish under 
a Cloud of suspicion about his 
behaviour with adolescent 
boys in the church choir. 

During the 1970s, AspinaU 
had belonged to Holy Trinity 
church in the centre of Coven- 
try. It was there that he had 
become licensed as a lay 
reader. He had started to 
preach, helped with the youth 
dub and been a popular sup- 
porter of the chufth, . until sev- 
eral people beg&i to worry that 
he was spending too much 
time with some of the boys in 
the choir. The curate had gone 
so far as to ask him whether he 
had a problem, but Aspinall 
had insisted there was nothing 
to worry about. It was shortly 
after that, that one of the choir 
boys reported to his parents 
that Aspinall bad taken him 
back to his flat and showed 
him magazines with sexual 
pic tu res. The boy, who was 14 
at the timp t said that the maga- 


The. 

most 


secret 

crime 


Three 
teenaged boys 
at different 
times accused 
him of making 
sexual 
overtures 


the 1 'police screening which 
now applies to aft others- who 

are employed In the care ‘Of 

IfalWipn. 

Following the repeated em- 
barrassment of the Roman 
fiafliollc Church,, the Church 
of England has recognised the 
problem by appointing child 
protection specialists in every 
djjxys e but still the charge 
against the church remains.. 
Essentially, it is accused of or- 
ganisational, d&honesty. Like 
Other Tir ganl^t inns, it tends to 
dose r anks. But unlike others, 
it is also accused of a specific 
naivety, looking for a chance 
to ftagive d possible sinner by 
moving a suspect priest into 
flnothar parish , - fawrUess Cf the 
risk that he may cause trouble 
there. - - . - ; • 

The difficulty is that the 


gines had strange pictures of 
naked people and that Aspinall 
had talked to him abort sex 
and whether some people 
might be homosexual. 

The Coventry diocese had 
dealt with tills problem in clas- 
sic fashion. They had made no 
attempt to discover whether 
other choirboys had been ap- 
proached, whether any of them 
had suffered any barm, they 
conducted no formal inquiry at 
all, they did not call in the 
police or the social services, 
they simply shuttled the prob- 
lem into another parish — St 
Peter's. Which had no Choir. 

There, the rector laid down 
the law to Aspinall and made it 
dear, among t hin g s , that he 
was not to work with children. 
However, nobody in the 
rhum h did anything to ensure 
that Aspinall obeyed this in- 
struction. They did not even 
keep a written record of it 
And so, a tew years after arriv- 
ing at St Peter’s, when the then 
rector had moved on and his 
instruction had been all but 
forgotten, Aspinall started his 
own youth group. : . 

There is no evidence that 
anyone In the parish ca rthe di- 
ocese expressed any anxiety 
about this. There was a dear 
ne ed fix* such a youth group in 
the deprived area of HflOOeUs. 


working without being pain, 
living off his salary at Cour- 
tauld’s, the textile company, 
and secondly, because be was 
gay and quite open about it, 
and his colleagues were 
pleased to be able to show that 
they suffered no prejudice. 
Years passed without contro- 
versy before, early in 1995. in 
an unrecognised echo of the 
forgotten incident at Holy 
Trinity, some of Asp mail's col- 
leagues began to worry that be 
was spending too much time 
with some of the boys in his 
youth club. 

They noticed that he was 
giving late-night lifts to some 
of them. In particular, he 
seemed to spend a lot of time 
with a L3-year-old named 
Jimmy X, who came from a 
deeply disturbed family with a 
history of sexual abuse. Aspin- 
all was regularly taking 
Jimmy swimming and buying 
him meals and, according to 
some reports, drinks in pubs. 
The new rector, Rev David 
Berryman, decided to have a 
word with AspinaU. to warn 
him that his behaviour was 
open to misunderstanding" 
and. although Aspinall in- 
sisted that there was nothing 
to worry about, Berryman 
asked one of his team. Rev 
Nick Blackwell to draw up 
some guidelines to help Aspin- 
all in the future. 

However, the trickle of anxi- 
ety c onti nued to flow. There 
were worrying reports from 
the youth club, where AspinaU 
had appointed a deputy who 
seemed to be quite unable to 
cope, a young mati who b ad a 
history of mental fniwst and 
who was occasionally reported 
to be spending time with a rent 
hoy. One day, the whole dub 
ran riot when AspinaU went 
off and left his deputy in 
charge. On another occasion, 
parents complained that the 
deputy had set up a game of 
spln-the-bottle in which chil- 
dren were pressed to talk 
about their sexual experience. 
One 13-year-old boy, at whom 
the bottle pointed, was told 
that as a forfeit he must go off 
with his girifriend and "do if’. 

When a long-standing mem- 
ber of the congreg a tion at St 
Peter’s came forward to ex- 
plain how it was that AspinaU 
had come to their churtih in 
the first place, the trickle of 
anxiety started to run faster. 
One of Aspinall's c o lleag u es 
traced the former vicar and 
curate cf Holy Trinity and con- 
firmed the story. He asked for 
advice from the paediatrician 
who had recently been ap- 
pointed as the child protection 
adviser Re- the diocese. Dr Eliz- 
abeth Fenlingtoo. She asked 
the Social Services and the 
NSPCC In the city to make dis- 
creet Inquiries. 

Over the next few weeks, the 
inquiry team spoke to other 
children In the youth group 
and discovered that Aspinall 
had asked one of them, a boy of 
14 with learning difficulties, to 



Cloistered — the Bishop of Coventry, Simon Rarrington-Ward (front, third from left) with Aspinall behind him photograph: ccwB«fTRYEvs»iG telegraph 


come on holiday with him. 
They found, too, that a notori- 
ous rent hoy had been to the 
police "to report an association 
with Aspinall and his deputy". 
They etmcluded that there was 
no evidence that Aspinall bad 
broken any law, but that his 
behaviour clearly indicated 
risk. 

A gman group of those who 
were worried about AspinaU 
now went right to the top of 
the diocesan tree, to the 
Bishop of Coventry, Simon 
Barrington Ward. Tills group 
included Social Services and 
foe NSPCC, and they argued 
that AspinaU should he sue- 

^ . foe same way as a 

teacher or social worker who 
was thought to he a possible 
risk to children. It soon be- 
came dear that the Church 
the strict procedures 
which bad been forced _ an 
other organisations by bitter 
experience. 

Almost everyone else 
works with children is 
covered by "safety first” proto- 
cols which have been agreed 


who is accused of inappropri- 
ate behaviour with childre n is 
asked to stop working while 
the allegation Is investigated. 

The bishop and his advisers 
resisted the move to suspend 
AspinaU. There was no evi- 
dence, they said, and they 
might be sued. They knew 
Aspinall was gay and that the 
Gay and Lesbian Christian 
Movement was willing to go to 
court on behalf of gay priests 
who were victimised. Some in- 
sisted this was nothing to do 
with the man being gay, but to 
do with their concern about 
risk to children. Finally, the 
bishop agreed to dose the 
youth club and to write new 
guidance on child protection, 
but he would not agree to sus- 
pend or withdraw Aspinall’s 
licence as a minister at 
Peter’s. 

It was several months later, 
in the summer of 1996, that 
Jimmy X*s elder sister took 
him to hospital with an injury. 

A lot cf people at St Peter's 
were aware of Jimmy, not sim- 
ply because Aspinall had been 
spending so much time with 
him, but also because the boy’s 
family was a notorious source 
of grief in the community, a 
rat’s nest of sexual tensions in 
which the mother, the eldest 
sister and various cf the sons 
had all complained of being 
raped by the father and other 
male members of the family. 
Now, Jimmy X, who was stni 
only 14, had turned up at the 
hospital and started to com- 
plain that various men had 
made sexual overtures to him. 
One of those he named was the 
Rev Phil Aspinall The police 
began an inquiry. 

Among the small group who 
knew about this, there was 
now real concern. They 

thp fihurnh to BCt. 
They argued that they wore 
(toiling with a man who had 
been the object of suspicion 
from three separate sources — 
from hi« former colleagues at 
Holy Trinity, from parishio- 
ners and some nriltoigiipa In 
Coventry Bast, and now from 
Jimmy X. But the Church said 
they would take no action, 
they would wait for the police 
to make their inquiries. 

One of those who tried to 
persuade the Bishop erf Coven- 
try to act had no doubt that the 
Church were being weak. "If 
Aspinall were in social ser- 
vices and he were behaving in- 
appropriately, there would be 


Priest guilty of 
child abuse faces 
new allegations 


Charming man 
who won trust 
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AsoinalTs colleagues in foe' ooib which have been agreed 
mventrv East parish had two by local authorities, police and 
other reasons for supporting social service across the 
him- firstly because he was country. Any child-worker 


a case conference and he 
would be suspended. Even if 
there were no hard evidence cf 
any misbehaviour, he would 
lave to stop working with chil- 
dren. Aspinall’s behaviour was 
inappropriate. But the Church 
are rather far behind in their 
understanding of these issues 
and they are also very afraid cf 
being sued.” 

The police and social ser- 
vices woe called to deal with 
Jimmy X. but the case rapidly 
disintegrated into chaos. The 
hospital had tried to divert 
him to a second hospital but. 
Impatient and fearing sane 
plot, Jimmy’s sister had 
stormed out, and no evidence 
had been collected of Jimmy's 
injury. In his statements, the 
boy was unclear about the de- 
tail of his story. He had a crim- 
inal record, he would dearly 
perform badly in court and, as 
if to guarantee amfosion, in 
the midst of the inquiry, 
jimmy was accused of sexu- 
ally abusing his disabled 12 - 
year-dd nephew. 

The police interviewed 


Aspinall, who denied any 
wrongdoing. Late in 1996, the 
Crown Prosecution. Service 
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Soul searching . . . despite embarrassing convictions a church strategy for inappropriate behaviour’ is still lacking 


ruled there was insufficient 
evidence to proceed. Aspinall 
remained in post The Church 


took no further action. 

A few weeks later, at the end 
of January 1997, the diocese 
yet again was informed about 
a boy who was involved in con- 
troversy with Aspinall. 

Sam Y came' from an ac- 
tively Christian family. His 
mother sat on several parish 
committees and her children 
regularly attended churches in 
the dty. She had suggested 
that her eldest son, Sam, who 
was then 14, might like to go to 
Phil's youth club. 

Sam's family had thought it 
was odd, how much time 
Aspinall spent with their son, 
bow be took him swimming, 
bought him monte , drove him 
into Bi rmingham and bought 
him CDs. They thought it was 
odd how Sam always seemed 
to have money in his pocket 
and how he treated Aspinall 
like dirt, ringing him up to 
order him to come round and 
pick him up, swearing at him. 
But they had not been worried 

until one morning in Ja nuar y 
when Sam, now aged 17, had 
come home from school unex- 
pectedly and started packing 
his bags. 

His mother had tried to find 
out what he was doing, where 
he was going, how he would 
look after himself when, to her 
surprise, Aspinall" had turned 
up In his car and tooled Sam's 
bags into foe boot She had 
pleaded with foe priest "Why 
are you doing this?” But he 
had given her no answer. That 
evening, Sam's father had 
called AspinaU who had admit- 
ted that be had known for 
some time that Sam was plan- 
ning to leave. He refused to tell 
where Sam was. 

It was several months before 
Sam’s parents traced him, to a 
bedsit on the other side of Cov- 
entry, and when Sam finally 
sat down, to talk to them, their 


anxiety rocketed. Red -faced 
and tearful, Sam told them that 
he hated AspinaQ. that be was 

disgusting. He started to tell 
them how one day he had been 
in Aspinall's Oat, using his 
computer, when Phil had told 
him he was popping out for a 
few minutes. And then Aspin- 
all had added: “And when I get 
back. I want you in that bed. 
Shaking. Sam refused to say 
anymore. 

The police once more inves- 
tigated AspinaU. They went to 
his home with a search war- 
rant and in amongst the para- 
phernalia of his ministry, they 
found a collection cf porno- 
graphic photographs. 

They arrested him and ques- 
tioned him about his relation- 
ship with Sam Y. He admitted 


suggesting that Sam should get 
into his bed, but be said it was 
a joke and Insisted he had dnne 
nothing wrong. 

Alerted to the arrest, the 


The. 

most 


secret 

crime 


The NSPCC 
and local 
Social 

Services had 
warned he 
may be a risk 


Bishop of Coventry returned to 
the dty early from a trip. What 
action would he take? Would 
he withdraw Aspinall’s 
licence? Would he at leak sus- 
pend him? Would be at the 
very least say something to 
warn the families whom 
AspinaU had been dealing 
with? The answer was No. Rev 
David Berryman was told to 
tell the congregation that 
Aspinall was absent through 
pressure of work; the church 
once again wafted for the 
police; and when the police 
once again reported that there 
was 'insufficient evidence to 
justify criminal proceedings, 
AspinaQ himself was allowed 
to set the pace. 

He volunteered to break bis 
link with St Peter's and to go 
elsewhere — just as he had 
done years earlier when he left 
Holy Trinity. The bishop ac- 
cepted his offer. And that was 
aH AspinaQ remains a priest 
entitled to preach and run 
youth Clubs, to wear his dog 
collar and to enjoy the trust 
which it inspires. Somewhere 
else. 

Sam Y*s father was enraged. 
He wrote to foe Bishop of Cov- 
entry to tell him that his chil- 
dren would go to none cf the 
churches in east Coventry 
while AspinaQ remained a 
minis ter. When he failed to pet 
action, he wrote to the Arch- 
bishop cf Canterbury's head of 
stafL Bishop Frank Sargean.t, 
at Lambeth Palace. The bishop 
replied that be had spoken to 
his opposite number in Coven- 
try: “From what be has toW 
me, I am entirely satisfied that 
all appropriate action has beat 
taken.” 

Sam's father threatened to 
camp outside the Bishop of 
Coventry’s home with the local 
press unless the bishop agreed 
to meet him. When finally they 
met the new suffragen Bishop 
Anthony, insisted that there 
was no evidence tha t Aspinall 


had done wrong. Since Aspin- 
all had now left St Peter’s, he 
added, he was no longer their 
problem. 

Some of those who were in- 
volved with Aspinall remain 
deeply uneasy about the 
church’s handling of the affair. 
One member of the church 
asked: "Why were we behav- 
ing in this way? Haven't we 
learned anything from the 
troubles in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church? Why has protec- 
tion of the church's reputation 
been a motive for the hierar- 
chy by and large not to grasp 
the nettle that they ought to?" 

In an outspoken letter to the 
Times in January, Monsignor 
J Joyce of the Portsmouth Dio- 
cese Child Protection Team 
complained that the Catholic 
church had still not dealt with 
its problem. “There are still 
bishops who say that victims 
are lying when they accuse 
priests, whatever the truth of 
the matter, and bishops who 
are so protective of those so 
accused that the needs of the 
victims are pushed to one 
side." 

Last weeds, senior sources in 
the Anglican Church con- 
firmed two aspects of what had 
happened: that Aspinall's be- 
haviour had been “Inappropri- 
ate”; and yet that they had no 
formal mechanicm for relaying 
a warning about a suspect 
priest from one diocese to an- 
other. The Rev AspinaQ de- 
clined to talk to foe Guardian. 


The names qf Jimmy X and 
Sam Y are false to pmtea the 
privacy qf the tm beys. 

The NSPCC National Child 
Protection Helpline offers a five 
24-hour counselling, informa- 
tion and advice service on 0800 
800500. 


TOMORROW: Why the cMd 
protection system doesn’t pro- 
tect the children. 
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Serbs claim upper ha 
as Albania fears new 


Hetena Smith In Athens 
and Reuter in Pristina 


S ERBIAN forces, 
accused by Albania 
of waging a geno- 

cidal war in Kosovo, 
said yesterday that 
they ^ dealt a "heavy blow" 
to guerrillas fighting for 
independence. 

Serbian security sources 
said some 40 people, includ- 
ing two Serb policemen, were 
vrnari daring a Give-day opera- 
tion against ethnic Albanian 
rebels in Serbia's southern 
province. 

Albania, hit by an Influx of 
refugees, said Kosovo was al- 
ready at war. 

“The situation created in 
Kosovo requires urgent inter- 
vention to stop the genocide 
there, which is now being ex- 
pressed in all its force,” the 
foreign minister, Paskal Milo, 
said in a television interview. 

In Kosovo's capital, Pris- 
tina, ethnic Albanian leaders 
pleaded with Western offi- 
cials for military intervention 
to halt what they said was a 
deliberate Serb strategy of 
forced expulsions from Ko- 
sovo, as more refugees poured 


We don’t have 
money but we 
do have a 
million 
Kalashnikovs 
in our hands’ 


over the border into Albania. 

By last night an estimated 
5,000 refugees had crossed the 
border in an attempt to flee 
heavy s hellin g on frontier vil- 
lages in the southern Serbian 
province. Most of the ethnic 
Albanians were women, chil- 
dren and elderly people. They 
had walked for up to 20 hours 
through mountains, hnis and 
ravines. 

A spokesman for the United 
Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR) said the 
majority had registered at 
makeshift centres in the high- 
lands of northern Albania's 
Tropoje region. 

Some had told locals they 
had fled in a "hail of bullets" 
from towns and villages that 
had come under heavy mor- 
tar. tank and machine-gun 
fire from elite Serbian farces 
in the border zone. 

“There are reports that tens 
of thousands of others are also 
waiting to cross the border 
from Kosovo," said Andreas 
Deliyannis at the UNHCR in 
Athens, who has been moni- 
toring the situation in Ko- 
sovo. "The UNHCR is rushing 
relief supplies to the area and 
is working on an emergency 


plan. This could be a huge hu- 
manitarian crisis." 

Yesterday, three UNHCR 
trucks delivered 1,000 loaves 
of bread and chunks of cheese 
to the refugees. “Many are 
mentally and physically ex- 
hausted," Mr Deliyannis said. 

Local residents in Albania 
had rushed to welcome the 
Kosovans and many, in a 
flush of "Albanian patrio- 
tism", had even opened their 
homes to them. Bui govern- 
ment officials in Tirana said, 
while authorities were will- 
ing to receive "as many as 
possible" there was only so 
much Albania could do. 

The highlands are the poor- 
est part of the former Stalin- 
ist state and the Tropoje 
region is ill-equipped to 
receive the refugees. Long 
used as a dumping ground for 
political prisoners, the arid 
region has little in the way of 
infrastructure and is often de- 
scribed as a "dark place" by 
Albanians in the capital 

"We will start transferring 
the refugees southwards," 
Gramaz Pashko, a senior ad- 
viser in the Socialist govern- 
ment, said. "We cannot cope 
with this situation alone and 
are now working around-the- 
clock to persuade Nato and 
theEU to help ns.” 

Alb ania has won interna- 
tional praise for exercising 
restraint in the face of mount- 
ing clashes between Serbian 
security forces and Albanian 
separatists in Kosova 

But Mr Pashko, one of 
prime minister Fatos Nano’s 
closest confidants, said the 
government did not now rule 
out military intervention if 
the fighting near the border 
worsened. He said there were 
growing fears the Serbs would 
begin shelling entire villages 
along the 85-mile border. 

“We cannot aSbrd to stand 
by and Just watch a tragedy. If 
the Serbs massacre people 
who are, after all. Albanians," 
he said, "it win be our moral 
duty to help. Our army may 
be weak but God knows if 
things have to be solved with 
weaponry they will be . . . and 
it's not at aU sure that the 
Serbs would win." 

Highlighting that mood yes- 
terday, even moderate Alba- 
nians in Tirana said they 
were preparing for the worst 
Some were reported to have 
already begun heading 
towards the border, armed 
with Kalashnikovs looted 
from arsenals in the anarchy 
that ripped through the 
country last year. 

"Okay, we don’t have 
money but we do have a mil- 
lion Kalashnikovs in our 
hands," said Adrian Kati, 
who runs a centre for torture 
victims in Tirana. “We 
haven’t reacted so far but 
there are a lot of people out 
there who want to use them 
and, of course, give them to 
our brothers in Kosova." 



Kosovan women and children wait in the Albanian town of Tropoje. Other refugees, like the ones below, are swelling their ranks 


Nato sends military observer team 
but dithers on deploying troops 
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The Western alliance is holding back 
from entering tricky terrain but is loath to 
repeat the culpable delays of Bosnia 


Stephen Bate* In Brusaoto 
and Richard Norton Taylor 


N ATO yesterday grap- 
pled with the grim 
prospect of renewed 
military intervention in the 
RalkaTis in the face of the 
fresh wave of ethnic cleans- 
ing in Kosova 
Ambassadors from Nato 
members. Including Britain 
and the United States, met 
In Brussels to discuss for 
the first time sending 
troops to restore peace in 
the Serbian province. 

Up to 23,000 military per- 
sonnel could he deployed if 
a decision on full -scale 
intervention is taken by 
next week. 

Mindful of the interna- 
tional storm caused by div- 


isions and delays In Nato’s 
Intervention In Bosnia 
three years ago, the ambas- 
sadors agreed to the Imme- 
diate dispatch of a team of 
military observers to the 
Albanian and Macedonian 
borders with Kosovo. 

A senior Nato official 
said: "We are all a gree d bat 
we cannot go ahead until 
we have solid, well 
thought-out military ad- 
vice, and that will take sev- 
eral days to assemble.** 

Germany announced yes- 
terday It was sending a 
senior diplomat to tour 
local capitals in Albania , 
Macedonia and Kosovo to 
discuss ways of containing 
the crisis. 

A German foreign minis- 
try statement said: “Given 
that there are 150,000 


rejected asylum seekers 
from Kosovo already in 
Germany, the government 
is particularly Interested in 
a specifically regional solu- 
tion to thin problem.** 

The military observers 
will report to Nato defence 
ministers next week on op- 
tions for intervention- 
These range from limited 
action to seal and guard the 
borders, deploying as few 
as 6,000 troops, to full-scale 
intervention. Troops could 
be deployed by the end of 
the month. Warships are 
likely to be sent first to pat- 
rol the coast. 

A senior Nato official 
said: “If anything, the Intel- 
ligence reports we are 
receiving from Kosovo are 
worse than the news agen- 
cies are saying, and the 
death toll may be higher.” 
Nato advisers are holding 
bade from intervention in a 
region even more remote 
and mountainous than Bos- 
nia, lacking air bases and 
supply routes. 


The official European po- 
sition Is that Kosovo should 
only be allowed greater au- 
tonomy. Other Balkan 
states also fear indepen- 
dence would lead to an en- 
larged ethnic Albanian 
country with ambitions to 
absorb the populations in 
Greece and Macedonia. 

Britain has agreed to 
send troops to Macedonia 
in the autumn but has not 
committed itself further. 

British officials said a 
relatively small number of 
troops would be needed if 
their mandate was confined 
to monitoring, but many 
more — perhaps 20,000 — 
would be needed to seal the 
border between Kosovo and 
Albania. 

The Foreign Office said 
yesterday: "Nothing is 
being ruled out at this 
stage.” It also said a deci- 
sion could be made by the 
contact group on Kosovo to 
impose strict sanctions 
against Belgrade, including 
a ban on investment. 



Short attacks ‘unnecessary* 
charily appeal for Sudan 


Do-gooders 
taken to task 


Owen Bowcott 


T HE public emergency 
appeal which has raised 
millions of pounds for 
charities to teed the starving 
in southern Sudan is unneces- 
sary and misleading, the In- 
ternational Development Sec- 
retary, Clare Short, claimed 
yesterday. 

In a speech which bewil- 
dered aid agencies, Ms Short 
insisted governments could 
fund all the aid required in 
the region. 

Negative images of famine s 
In Third World countries 
were not set in the broader 
context, she said, claiming 
they would induce compas- 
sion fatigue — a theme she 
revived last week in an attack 
on media coverage of over- 
seas disasters. 

Large sections of the media 
have a "fixation with disas- 
ters”, she said. “The public in 
the Industrialised countries 
are presented with a superfi- 


cial or misleading impression 
of the causes of poverty. This 
insults their intelligence. It 
also breeds feelings of help- 
lessness that will In the end 
prevent them from taking an 
active interest That is com- 
passion fatigue. Not a lack of 
compassion but a sense of 
being overwhelmed with 
problems you cannot solve.'’ 

Some non-governmental 
organisations were also to 
blame for encouraging such 
attitudes, she added. 

The Government contrib- 
uted more than £10 million to 
United Nations aid efforts in 
southern Sudan earlier this 
year, Ms Short said. The prob- 
lem there was care of “access 
not resources", she suggested, 
adding that by launching fresh 
appeals "the pressure on the 
combatants to declare a cease- 
fire was relaxed''. 

■She said: “The Disasters 
Emergency Committee {DEC] 
made what I believe to have 
been an unnecessary appeal 
The message this sent to the 


public was 1. Lack of money 
is the cause of the crises, and 
2. Developing countries are 
characterised by constant suf- 
fering, failure and famine. 

“In the case of Sudan there 
was no need to fundraise- 
Money was not the problem. 
We and other donors are pro- 
viding substantial funds and 
we are prepared to provide 
more if that is required. 
Through its appeal, I believe 
that the DEC muddled the 
message about the cause of 
the problem: the persistence 
of civil war and the desperate 
need to end it” 

The DEC, which co-ordin- 
ates major disast er appeals In 
Britain, is a consortium of 15 
of the largest aid charities, 
among them Oxfam, Save The 
Children and the Red Cross. 

Ms Short said she had in- 
vited aid agencies to talk to 
her about how they could 
help get the “real develop- 
ment story across to the pub- 
lic", and help people under- 
stand the causes of poverty. 


Hie good news of rapid pro- 
gess around the world in pov- 
erty eradication was not pre- 
sented to the public, she said. 
“We live at a time when hu- 
manity has made greater pro- 
gress in reducing poverty and 
promoting development than 
ever before in human history. 
More children are educated, 
fewer die young, more people 
live longer, fewer women die 
in childbirth and more have 
clean water and sanitation.’' 

That progress should foster 
optimism rather th an fatal- 
ism, she said. 

The DEC yesterday dis- 
missed Ms Short’s criticisms. 

“It Is very wrong to say that 
the appeal prevented a cease- 
fire occurring,” said a spokes- 
woman. "We have a crisis 
there and we have got to get 
aid in to save lives. We have 
seen no evidence of any com- 
passion fatigue. There is a 
shortage of money to pay for 
aid in the Sudan The UN’s 
project was 30 per cent under- 
funded.” 


Minister pilloried for plain-speaking 


Ewen MacAskfll 
CM ef Political 
Correspondent 


C LARE Short sighed. 
She had just given a 
Journalist a briefing 
about her views on dealing 
with world poverty and 
realised he was not going to 
write a single word. “Yon 
want a row story, don’t 
you,” die said wearily. 

The International Devel- 
opment Secretary is In a no- 
win situation. She has a 
reputation for being “gaffe- 
prone” and everything she 
says is seen through that 
prism. Even when she gives 
anodyne interviews, some 
in the media will skew her 
words, claiming she has 
made another gaffe. 

The irony is that the criti- 


cism is often made by the 
same people who lament 
that Labour politicians are 
bland and afraid to go off- 
message. Ms Short says 
what she thinks, at least 
most of the time, which is 
more often than many of 
her colleagues. 

She has a coherent, albeit 
debatable, policy for tack- 
ling Third World poverty. 
It is not an easy or fashion- 
able anaJysisJt means she 
does not fully sign up to 
campaigns such as the one 
calling for cancellation of 
Third World debt 

Her argument is that can- 
celling or reducing debt 
will not solve Third World 
problems. Wbat is more im- 
portant is to provide money 
to help those countries be- 
come sustainable. 

Her criticism of fundrais- 


ing efforts for Sudan has to 
be seen against this back- 
ground. She argued it was 
misleading to present the 
famine as an economic 
problem: She identified the 
cause as the civil war. 

She also argued that huge 
advances have been made 
in the Third World over the 
past few decades and that 
repeatedly showing scenes 
of extreme poverty makes 
the public pessimistic 
about the Hurd World. 

Whan er1 tiri<rtng Aimwafy 

international, she was not 
saying human rights abases 
did not happen but. like 
poverty, they bad to been 
seen In proportion: there 
was much more to the Third 
World, than poverty and 
corrupt regimes. 

The comment that will 
haunt her is her seemingly 


callous remark, amid the 
chaos of the Montserrat 
volcano eruption, that the 
islanders would be asking 
for “a golden "elephant” 
next. She does not deny 
that, but her advisers say 
she was referring to the is- 
landers’ demand for money 
for- an airport She felt the 
money could be better 
spent an other projects to 
help rebuild economic life. 

She is not Saint dare and 
some colleagues do not like 
her. One minister, on hear- 
ing an announcement of 
more Government money 
for the Third World, said: 
“Good, as long as that bitch 
does not get the credit” 

But at least she says what 
she thinks, and that has 
been rare in the Labour 
government over the past 
13 months. 



Amid chaos in the wake 
of the volcanic eruption 
on Montserrat, Clare 
Short last August 
dismissed islanders' 
demands as 
unreasonable, adding: 
‘They will be demanding 
golden elephants next.” 

Last month she accused 
Amnesty IntemationaJ of 
carping. “The discourse 
on human rights has got 
stuck in a 

denunciation of abuses of 
civil and political rights. 
While this is important, it 
is very carping and does 
not see human rights as 
work in progress.” 

Also last month she 
warned of the danger of 
compassion fatigue if aid 
agencies persisted with 
appeals that made 
people 'flinch and turn 
away”. 

And yesterday, the charity 
appeal for Sudan was 
dismissed. “In the case of 
Sudan there was no need 
to fundraise. Money was 
not the problem." 


News in brief 


UN shown new evidence of Baghdad’s ‘lies’ 


U NITED Nations weapons 
Inspectors yesterday 
sought to boost eroding sup- 
port for their efforts in Iraq 
by presenting U2 spy-plane 
photographs and other previ- 
ously undisclosed Intelligence 
material which point to per- 
sistent dissembling by Bagh- 
dad, writes Mark Tran in New 
York. 

In a briefing to the UN Se- 
curity Council, Richard But- 


ler, the chief UN weapons in- 
spector, laid out the areas in 
which Iraq has yet to satisfy 
Unscom. the UN special com- 
mission in charge of tracking 
Baghdad’s weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Mr Butler said Iraq still had 
to provide foil and detailed in- 
formation on missile propel- 
lants, VX and other germ war- 
fare weapons, and biological 
weapons. According to a Brit- 


ish government report from 
February, Iraq has not ac- 
counted for 4,000 tons of pre- 
cursors for chemical weapons 
and more than 31,000 chemi- 
cal warfare munitions. 

The briefing was a "devas- 
tating blow to Iraq’s credibil- 
ity”, BUI Richardson, the US 
envoy to the UN, said. “If it 
wants sanctions to be lifted, 
Iraq has lots of progress to 
make.” 


Three killed by 
Tehran bombs 

Iranian officials confirmed 
yesterday that at least three 
people had died in two bomb 
attacks on public buildings in 
Tehran, writes Julian Barger. 

The Iraqi-based opposition 
movement Mujahedln-e 
Khalq claimed responsibility 
for both attacks on Tuesday, 
at a revolutionary court and 
building of the Revolutionary 
Guard militia. 

Turkish PM to quit 

Turkey’s prime minister. Me- 
sut Yiimaz, Is to resign at the 
end of the year, and an early 
general election will be held 
In April 1999, Mr Yiimaz an- 
nounced yesterday, Chris 
Morris in Ankara writes. The 
Social Democratic Party has 
agreed to back reforms in par- 
liament in return for the 
resignation. 

Border battles 

Heavy fighting erupted yes- 
terday between Ethiopian and 
Eritrean troops fi ghting for 
disputed territory, witnesses 
said. Eritrea accused Addis 
Ababa of invasion. — Reuters. 

Boohs burned 

A Russian Orthodox bishop 
ordered a school publicly to 
bum "heretical” writings by 
leading Orthodox theologians, 
highlighting deep divisions in 
the Church, the Moscow 
Times said yesterday. The 
books, by three priests, were 
confiscated from students in a 
religious school and burned 
last month on the orders of 
Bishop Nikon of Yekaterin- 
burg,— AP. 


Two jailed for Cools tailing 


T HE mystery surrounding 
the assassination of the 
former Belgian deputy prime 
minister Andre Coals was 
partly resolved yesterday in a 
Tunisian court where two 
hired gunmen were jailed for 
25 years, writes Stephen Bates 
in Brussels. 

AbdelmajLd el Alm.i, aged 
33, and Abdel jelil Ben Bra- 
him. aged 26, were found 
guilty of the manslaughter of 
Cools and of wounding his 


mistress outside her flat in 
the east Belgian city of Ltege 
in July 1991. 

“Now that the underlings 
have been tried here, we must 
go back to those who issued 
the order," said Cools's son 
Marcel outside the court 

Cools, aged 64, a local party 
boss in the Ltege had fallen 
out with former proteges. 
Days before he was shot he 
had said he would expose un- 
named colleagues. 
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Afghan relief 


WORLD NEWS 7 




‘too slow’ 
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A S THE scale of the 
earthquake which 
hit northern Af- 
ghanistan on Sat- 
urday became 
clearer yesterday, govern- 
ment officials sharply criti- 
cised the speed of the interna- 
tional relief efTort. saving 
thousands of stricken villag- 
ers were in danger of 
starving. 

At least 25 villages were 
completely destroyed In Sat- 
urday's powerful earthquake, 
according to the latest assess- 
ment by the International Red 
Cross and the United Nations 
— five times as many as in 
the previous earthquake in 
February when thousands of 
people were killed. 

The Red Cross has said it 
believes the size of the af- 
fected area could be almost 
double previous estimates. 

“The destruction is on a 
massive scale.” said a UN 
spokesman, Rupert Colville, 
"and every day we are finding 
four or five villages not even 
on the map that have been 
either totally destroyed or 
partially damaged." 

According to these maps 
there are 20 villages which 
have yet to be visited by the 
UN or Red Cross and it could 
be another two days before 
they are reached. Of these, 
four are extremely remote 
and the survivors would have 
received no assistance since 
Saturday. 

Despite issuing an appeal 
for helicopters and fuel on 
Tuesday, the aid agencies still 
have only four helicopters at 
their disposal. Yesterday 
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afternoon flights had to he 
suspended as visibility 
deteriorated. 

The local authorities are be- 
coming increasingly angry at 
the length of time it is taking 
for emergency supplies — 
particularly food — to reach 
| the thousands of people now 
j homeless. 

"Aid has been very slow In 
reaching the area." said Syed 
Muhammed Amin Tarik, gov- 
ernor of Badakhstan province 
which bore the brunt of the 
earthquake. "The local au- 


‘Everydaywe 
are finding four 
or five villages 
not even on the 
map that have 
been destroyed 3 


then ties are now trying to ar- 
range their own convoys of 
food which will be brought up 
by donkeys and horses.” 

The former Afghan presi- 
i dent Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
one of the opposition leaders 
in control of this part of the 
north, has also been critical. 
“It's possible that a lot of chil- 
dren will die if we don't feed 
them soon,” he said. 

As the Red Cross and UN 
helicopters reach the affected 
villages, many of the survi- 
vors are begging for food. 

“We have nothing to eat. 
not even any bread.” said ODe 
man in the remote village of 
Shorak, about 200 miles north 
of Faizabad, the centre of the 


roller operation. "We have not 
eaten anything since the 
earthquake and we do not 
have any drinking water — 
our well has been destroyed." 

lie said survivors from 
Shorak were now drinking 
water (bom the river, which 15 
clogged with mud, filtering It 
with their hands. 

The UN has more than 
2.000 tons of food stockpiled in 
the main towns surrounding 
the earthquake zone — 
enough to feed everyone In 
the area for two months — 
but has delivered only about 
30 tons of provisions. 

The UN and Red Cross say 
delivering food must take 
second place to evacuating 
the seriously injured. So far. 
almost 100 have been flown to 
medical centres and hospitals 
for treatment; the rest are ex- 
pected to be moved by the end 
of the week. 

Once this phase of the oper- 
ation has (wen completed, 
large amounts of rood will be 
delivered, along with blan- 
kets, tents and plastic 
sheeting. 

'There is clearly a critical 
need for food,” sold Mr Col- 
ville. “This must now become 
a priority, as rood supplies 
are minimal here at the best 
of times." 

Deliveries will be further 
delayed if the international 
aid agencies fail to get more 
helicopters. Although they 
have been negotiating with 
charter companies through- 
out the region, nothing has 
been confirmed. 

The United States is trying 
to get two large Russian heli- 
copters from central Asia, 
each of which can carry more 
than 20 tons of cargo. 









A mad-covered art student tests the waters for free expression in Jakarta yesterday with his interpretation of the tell of President Suharto. 
Meanwhile the boundaries were being reinforced by heavily armed soldiers who prevented some 3,000 demonstrators gathering outside parliament. 
In the biggest rally since Suharto stepped down, they were calling for the resignation of the new president, B. J. Habibie, a general election, price cuts 
and (he prosecution of Suharto and his family photograph: muchtarzakarm 


How rape became a 
weapon of revolution 


JohnAglionbyin 

Jakarta reports on 
attempts to find the 
women terrorised 
in last month’s riots 


A WOMEN'S rights mon- 
itoring group in Indo- 
nesia is investigating 
reports that dozens of 
women were raped during 
the rioting last month that 
contributed to the downfall 
of the country’s dictator, 
Suharto. 

The Mitra Perempuan 
centre said there had been 
so many reports of women, 
particularly of Chinese de- 
scent, being raped, abused 
and publicly humiliated 
that it was to lannch its 
own inquiry, despite the 
police reporting no cases of 
sexual abuse during riots 
that swept through. Jakarta 
and the surrounding areas 
from May 13 to 15. 

“At the moment we think 
dozens of women were at- 
tacked but it could be more 
than 100 by the time we fin- 
ish our inquiries,” the cen- 
tre's volunteers co-ordina- 
tor, Dhanie. said. “It 
appears people have been 
paid to stay silent." 

Most of the attacks hap- 
pened in Chinatown in west 
Jakarta, where thousands 
of buildings were looted 
and burnt in three days of 
violence sparked by the ! 
shooting dead of four stn- 1 
dents by security forces the • 
day before. I 


The authorities say 550 
people were killed in the 
riots but, according to the 
country's official human 
rights body the National 
Commission on Human 
Rights, the true figure is 
more than doable that. The 
commission says it too is in- 
vestigating cases of rape. 

Ms Dhanie said the inci- 
dents ranged from “mild” 
cases of sexual harassment, 
such as 10 women who 
were taken from a bos, 
stripped and forced to 
bathe in a stagnant road- 
side pond, to extreme cases, 
inclnding a pregnant 
mother and her three 
daughters who were either 
raped or molested in front 
of a cheering crowd. 

One worshipper at a 
church in west Jakarta said 
an indigenous Indonesian 
woman had stood np daring 
prayers on Sunday to ask 
forgiveness for not coming 
forward to report what she 
had seen in her street. 

"This woman described 
how a mob surrounded a 
house with two Chinese 
women Inside and said if 
they did not come out the 
house would be burnt. But 
the women preferred to die 
than be raped by the mob so 
they stayed inside and were 
burnt alive. 

*Tt turned out after the 
service that almost every- 
one had heard similar 
stories." 

Many of the victims have 
said that in most cases the 
perpetrators were not part 
of rampaging mobs of ur- 
ban poor. "There are clear 
signs that much of the vio- 


lence was orchestrated,” 
said Christianto Aris- 
wandi, a Chinese electronic 
goods shopkeeper whose 
premises were looted. 

“Even with the history of 
hatred against us, the lo- 
cals would not have consid- 
ered causing so much dam- 
age. After all it is their 
neighbourhood too.” 

He and many others be- 
lieve elements within the 
military co-ordinated the 
violence. 

Ms Dhanie is not sur- 
prised that not one woman 
bas reported the abuse to 
the police. “People are 
afraid they will either be 
raped again by the police or 
they won’t be treated confi- 
dentially. There is a stigma 
about sexual abuse in Indo- 
nesia and women prefer 
anything to suffer the pub- 
lic humiliation of being 
raped." 

Ms Dhanie says she 
doubts that the centre's In- 
vestigation will change at- 
titudes. “Our society and 
culture are so patriarchal 1 
believe it will take at least 
another generation before 
we have anything like 
equal rights here. 

“Practically all the fe- 
male victims said those 
doing the raping were 
cheered on by their 
friends.” 

Set up In 1995, Mitra Per- 
empuan is the only organi- 
sation caring for abased 
women in Indonesia. 

Ms Dhanie said: “The 
government not only toler- 
ates the repression of 
women but actively sup- 
ports it.” 
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Imelda’s rising fortunes 
blot new presidency 




Hick Cu mmlng B race 
in Bangkok 
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F ROM "Iron Butterfly" to 
Scarlet Pimpernel: 
Imelda Marcos, already 
a byword for corruption, 
looks on foe way to becoming 1 
a legend for escaping 
punishment 

In an about-turn the Philip-" 
pines solicitor-general, I 
Romeo de la Cmz, said yester- 
day that he bad urged the su- 
preme court to drop Mrs Mar- 
cos’s conviction and 12-year 
jab term for corruption be- 
cause of insufficient evidence. 

The decision, he said, 
would cot affect scores of 
other corruption cases filed 
against her, but it stirred bit- 
ter protest 

Tt says something about 
our lack of moral sta m i n a as 
a people, and how politics 
colours everything," a law- 
yer. Rene Saguisag. said. 

The supreme court is not 
bound by the recommenda- 
tion, but it marks another 
step in an apparent renais- 
sance erf 1 fortunes for the 68- 
year-old widow and family of 
foe disgraced former dictator 
Ferdinand Marcos, who is 
credited with plundering 
billions of pounds from the 
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Imelda Marcos: Court urged 
to quash her conviction 


treasury before he was top- 
pled in a revolution in 1985. 

It threatens to cast a 
shadow over the inaugura- 
tion of the president-elect, 
Joseph Estrada, at the end of 
this month. The former mati- 
nee idol, who won a landslide 
in elections last month, was 
reported as saying before foe 
poll that he would pardon 
Mrs Marcos if he won. 

Mr Saguisag suggested the 


solicitor-general may be seek- 
ing to ingratiate himself with 
the new president in the hope 
of keeping office. 

Mrs Marcos is appealing 
against her 1993 conviction, 
which the supreme court up- 
held earlier this year. 

It is the closest she, or any 
other clan member, has come 
to legal retribution. The 
courts never unmasked the 
mastermind behind the 1983 
assassination of the opposi- 
tion leader Benigno Aquino, 
nor has the government 
recovered a penny of the 
bDlions of pounds of assets 
overseas to which it lays 

claim 

The Marcoses’ daughter 
Imee won a seat in congress, 
and their son Ferdinand was 
elected a provincial governor. 
Mr Estrada has even prom- 
ised to allow Marcos's 
remains to be buried in Ma- 
nila’s Heroes’ Cemetery. 

There is little sign of a Mar- 
cos political renaissance, ana- 
lysts say, pointing to Mrs 
Marcos* dismal performance 
as a presidential candidate in 
May, and Ferdinand Marcos's 
foiled bid for a senate seat 
three years aga But critics 
fear Mr Estrada's presidency 
may prove a useful vehicle for 
Marcos cronies. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


A T Westminster, New 
Labour High Com- 
mand shows ever 
more trust in the people we 
elected to represent us. Just 
before the Whitsun break, 
MPS’ pagers flashed op a 
message. “Colleagues are 
reminded that it is policy," 
it read, "not to respond to 

surveys and questionnaires. 
They are rarely intended to 
help the Labour Party . This 
also applies,” It went on, “to 
surveys ofMPs’ partners 
and spouses." How splendid. 
Or, as one MP put it, “the 
thought police are extend- 
ing to partners now.” It is 

too early to say If this edict 

will be extended to blood 
relatives and domestic ser- 
vants— it does definitely 
cover some household pets, 
however: parr o ts and cer- 
tain species of mynah bird 
are forbidden from talking 
to the media — but the Diary 
can clarify one paint. Al- 
though spouses ofback- 
benchers are forbidden 
from answering surveys, it 
is fine for Cherie Booth to 
appear in court on behalf of 

those suing her husband’s 
government 


EWSNIGHT on Tues- 
day was graced by 
Dolly Draper. New 
Labour’s Arthur Daley 
joined Christine Hancock 
and Diane Abbott to debate 
public spending, and he 
soon hit peak form, telling 
Diane: "Ordinary working 
rians people, believe me. 
want a stable economy.” It 
is a joy to learn that nothing 
deters DoDy from his role as 
interpreter of proletariat as- 
pirations. Indeed, while din- 
ing at the Groncho, he 
speaks of little else. The or- 
dinary working class need 
yon, Dolly , no w more than 
ever. We know you will not 
foil them. 


JA ND so, as promised, to 
the aesthetic taste of 
^^hDoIIy’s old boss. As 
revealed in next week’s 
BBC2 documentary The 
Secret Art Of Government, 
Robin Cook replaced a huge 
picture with an enormous 
mirror. - .but what did 
Mandy Mandelscm choose 
from GAC, the Whitehall de- 
partment that dispenses art? 
An etching by modern rep- 
resentational painter Chris 
Orr.it seems, of John Rus- 
han's eccentric wedding 
night in Venice. On discov- 
ering that his new wife pos- 
sessed pubic hair. Ruskin 
was so horrified that he 
never consummated the 
marriage or went near her 
again . . . and Mandy's pic- 
ture portrays that very 
scene. Ruskin looks out over 
the water, an agonised look 
on his face, and underneath 
a gondolier serenades, al- 
though it is unclear wham. 
As for his poor wife, she lies 
on the bed, legs apart, exam- 
ining the source of her hus- 
band’s disgust in a mirror, 
racked by sexual frustra- 
tion. An intriguing choice 
by Mandy. 


EANWHILE. a shock 
rumour reaches us 
about the lissom 
member for HartlepooL A 
source calls to report an en- 
counter at the astroturf foot- 
ball pitch at Market Road, 
Islington on Sunday with 
AJastair Campbell, “looking 
rather lost, and out of 
shape”. When AH asked, 
most politely (you see, be 
can do it when he tries), 
which dressing room the 
Downing Street policy unit 
team was in. the source went 
off to enquire. A referee told 
him, and then came out with 
a most astonishing dahm. 
"Have you heard,” he told 
our source, “that Mandel- 
son’a playing as well?" Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser is not return- 
ing his pager messages (bad 
Oofy), while Downing Street 
Is coy. "Are you from the 
Diary?" says a press officer. 
"Well, no one is available to 
talk." 


T HE first contender for 
June's PC Brains is 
Wisconsin police chief 
Richard Williams It has 
long been Williams’s policy, 
by way of a safeguard 
against burglars, to hide his 
revolver In an unlikely 
place when at home off- 
duty, and on one recent Sat- 
urday, the Northern Echo 
reports, he chose the oven. 
On Sunday, he decided to 
roast a turkey, and in accor- 
dance with accepted roast- 
ing practise turned the oven 
np to 350 degrees, inserted 
the bird and went for a nap. 
“Shortly thereafter,” says 
police spokeswoman Jean 
Serr, "boom”. A round of 
ballets was fired through 
the oven and into a 
hall bannister, and Mr Wil- 
liams suspended himself for 
violating his own firearms 
policy. 
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There’s a fatal flaw in Gordon Brown’s 
burning ambition to be PM one day 



I N DEFENCE of conserva- 
tive economics, Tony Blair 
and Gordon Brown stand 
shoulder to shoulder, foe twin 
dogmatists of fiscal prudence. 
Never since Jim Callaghan 
and Denis Healey presided 
over the r uination of the pub- 
lic finances have Chancellor 
and Prime Minister been 
more at one on how these 
should be sustained. By con- 
trast with Blairism, Thatcher- 
ism was a creed of dissenters 
and apostates. The lady’s 
Chancellors never stopped ar- 
guing with her about what it 
meant Unveiling foe code 
that will inform his spending 
for the rest of foe Parliament 
Mr Brown is, inter alia, deep- 
ening his Haim as heir, very 
apparent and deeply presump- 
tive, to foe continuity which, 
in due course, he hopes to 
capture from his friend. 

Yet something flaws this ex- 
pectation. The succession is a 
vital component of Mr 
Brown’s life-plan, hut cannot 
be relied on. I would say it is 
becoming less not more likely, 
as time passes. In feet I be- 
lieve it probably will not hap- 
pen. Mr Brown is not only the 
nodal figure of New Labour's. 
conservatism but is cast to be 
foe conspicuous victim of its 
radicalism. 

The core meaning of New 
Labour is being fashioned in 
the furnace, and Brown is its 
chief artificer. His thinking, 
which in this major respect is 
identical with Blair’s, domi- 
nates the scene. The pursuit of 
fiscal rigour, much exceeding 
what the Tories achieved, 
won’t be deflected by any of 
the distractions that have dis- 
tinguished progressives from 
Tories, which usually have 
some connection wtth public 
spending. Completely differ- 
ent aspirations are being 
planted in foe public mind 
from the ones preached by 
Harold Wilson or John Smith, 


let alone Nye Sevan. Nor is 
there any serious cabinet ar- 
gument against that. Those 
who might rhaTleng p it, espe- 
cially Robin Cook, are weak- 
ened. Most spending ministers 
are completely overawed by 
Brown. The reshuffle win 
confirm Mr Blair is em- 
barrassed by how long foe re- 
shuffle is talcing , and feels he 
may need, for presentational 
reasons, to sack more minis- 
ters now than he would have 
done at Raster: a big purge, to 
justify the time it's taken. 
Margaret Beckett and Jack 
Cunningham are becoming as 
vulnerable as the written-off 
David Clark and Gavin 
Strang. But on the spending 
front, this win change noth- 
ing. There's no challenge to 
which Brown pays attention, 
nor need he have the slightest 
fear of this prime minister 
rafting on the perfectionist 
Treasury axioms he has now 
laid down. 

But Mr Brown’s other 
agenda is becoming more 
problematic. A newly ingrati- 
ating minister schmoozes in 
foe corridors, and entertains 
his hoped-for friends. In a 
quest that is likely to be 
doomed. What will soon mat- 
ter more than his proud suc- 
cess in bringing home New 
labour’s economic surpluses 
are the consequences for him 
personally of the regional rad- 
icalism he also supports. In 
short, he will probably find, 
when bis time comes, that it’s 
impossible for a full-blown 
Scotsman to get elected leader 
of file Labour Party. 

The de-legitimising of the 
Scot in British national poli- 
tics is in dang er of happening 
a lot sooner than anyone 
Imagined, hi feet, it’s doubtfcl 
whether any of the Labour 
architects of devolution 
thought it would ever happen. 
But the consequences much 
talked about by devolution’s 


enemies — ie foe Tories — 
seem to be surfacing more 
quickly than foe Government 
was prepared for. The surge of 
opinion-poll support for the 
Scottish Nationalists may be 
treated with caution, but Don- 
ald Dewar Is plainly a desper- 
ate man, rushing to promise 
all kinds of inquiries and 
purges in his party, to deal 
with the widespread stench of 
pocket-borough corruptions. 
London’s Labour managers, 
while professing confidence 
that the Scottish party can be 
sorted out, are aghast at foe 
opening which devolution has 
given the SNP. 

Even more salutary, how- 
ever, is the door it may be 
dosing to Scottish politicians 
at Westminster. One absolute 
disqualifler from future pro- 
motion, at any level of minis- 
ter, is going to be Scottish- 
ness. There’s an awakening 
sense in government circles 
that the English win not stand 
for It The national fissures 
are appearing, as foe political 
system prefigures the kind of 
resentment and rivalry that 
half-baked devolution, with- 
out any considered reference 
to the English question, was 
always likely to engender. It's 
just happening quicker fo«n 
expected. 

A T THE apex stands the 
infamous West Lothian 
Question, and at the tip 
of that sits the louring figure 
of Gordon Brown, prime min- 
ister presumptive. He could 
turn out to be disastrously 
compromised. Here he would 
be, an MP lacking a demo- 
cratic mandate for half the 
business he stood at the Des- 
patch Box to defend. His own 
voters in Ihinfermline would 
have elected someone else to 
deal with education, health, 
crime, housing, agriculture, 
bousing, social work, and sent 
them to Edinburgh. On all 


Europe is giving police powers beyond democratic control 

Kafka lives in the EU 


Richard 

Norlon-Taylor 

P OLICE in five Euro- 
pean countries last 
month arrested more 
than 80 suspected Islamic 
militants in a combined op- 
eration allegedly prompted 
by fears of attacks during: 
the World Cup in France. 

The suspects, mainly Al- 
gerians, were arrested in 
France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland. 
Police in the Netherlands 
and Britain — where a fur- 
ther eight Algerians were 
arrested a few days earlier 
under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act — are 
understood to have been 
involved in the operation. 

The arrests were a timely 
reminder of a little-noticed 
but increasingly important 
feature of EU co-operation. 
While politicians argue 
about the euro-currency. 


the profligate common 
agricultural policy and the 
merits of a single market, 
EU police and intelligence 
agencies are well on their 
way to constructing what 
Brussels calls an area of 
"freedom, security, and 
justice” — its euphemism 
for Fortress Europe. 

It is being built by a 
Kafkaesque web of secre- 
tive, unaccountable, com- 
mittees, with titles such as 
K4, adopting programmes 
with names such as Odys- 
seus, Falcone and Enrodac, 
with new institutions tike 
EuropoL under the cover of 
ostensibly benign initia- 
tives called, "mutual assis- 
tance” or "joint action”. 

Policy decisions on 
asylum, immigration, stop 
and search powers, the in- 
stallation of massive data 
bases, surveillance and 
telephone-tapping, are fre- 
quently adopted as what 
EU ministers quaintly call 
"A points” — decisions. 


made by officials, passed 
on the nod. 

The Labour Government, 
like its Conservative prede- 
cessor, suggests that Brit- 
ain is not really involved in 
all this. It is an Island, 
after all, without the con- 
cerns of its EU partners. 
Recent tales about asylum- 
seekers and Illegal immi- 


Decisions on 
asylum and stop 
and search powers 
are nodded through 


grants hidden in trucks or 
deposited on the Eurostar 
by unscrupulous gangs of 
people-traffickers give the 
Ue to that. 

Anyway, ministers, no- 
tably Robin Cook, the for- 
eign secretary, and Jack 
Straw, the home secretary. 


have recently made it plain 
they believe that the fight 
against organised crime, 
drug-traffickers and 
terrorists are obvious can- 
didates for combined 
action, not only within the 
BU, bat with the countries 
of central and eastern 
Europe, Russia and the US. 

EU states recently agreed 
a barely-reported joint 
action against people par- 
ticipating "in a criminal 
organisation in the mem- 
ber states of the European 
Union”. Crimes are defined 
— extremely broadly — as 
offences carrying a sen- 
tence of four years or 
more. 

The joint action catches 
anyone planning a crime 
"even where the offences 
concerned are not actually 
committed” and “even if 
that person does not take 
part in the actual execu- 
tion of the activity”. 

EU justice and home af- 
fairs ministers also agreed 


those matters and more, 
Prime Minis ter Brown would 
be a hollow figure, almost an 
imposter, his le gitimacy inad- 
equately reinforced by the 
larger questions he was left 
with — foreign policy, de- 
fence, macro -economics. 

Brown and his people must 
be well aware of this. No polit- 
icos who think as obsessively 
as they do about the next job 
could have faile d to consider 
the misfortune that devolu- 
tion. of which Brown was al- 
ways a stro n g proponent, win 
visit cm him. Their time-hori- 
zon is doubtless shorter. They 
just want to be certain that, if 
Blair does disappear soon, 
there won’t be another mis- 
take about who the next 
leader ought to be. In any 
case, the enormity of the price 
that Scotchness may yet exact 
must be intolerable to contem- 
plate. E portends a systemic 
crisis for foe working-out of 
modern Britishness, perhaps 
some kind of slow crack-up. 
From Brown It might snatch 
the prize his life awaits. 

If Tm right, though, he 
could rethink that life, which 
is foe most destructive curios- 
ity of modern politics. He 
makes these landmark 
speeches. They define an eco- 
nomic strategy nobody has the 
power to challenge. They hold 
the key to economic Blairism. 
He and the leader, vying for 
the greater rigour, converge 
on an analysis to which they 
bring the passion of men 
equally determined against 
any short-term seduction. Yet 
there is no axis between them 
What should be exceptionally 
strong is weakened by the 
vanity of human wishes. 
That’s vanity in two senses: 
the proud but also, probably, 
the empty. Why can’t the last 
Scotch Chancellor settle for 
being the fiscal rector who 
located Labour on the soun- 
dest ground it ever occupied? 



to extend Eurodac — an EU 
computer data base for 
storing fingerprints of 
asylum applicants — to "il- 
legal immigrants”. 

According to Statewatch, 
a London-based group 
which monitors dvil liber- 
ties tn Europe, they also 
agreed without debate the 
Falcone programme — 
training and co-operation 
between those involved in 
the fight against organised 
crime, including judges, 
public prosecutors, police, 
customs officers ami what 
the EU euphemistlcaUy 
calls “cfvil servants”. 

They agreed without de- 
bateto the EU Odysseus 
p rogr amme — designed to 
promote co-operation in 
the field of asylum, cross- 
ing of the EU*s external 
borders, and "combating 
illegal immigration”. 

Enropol, the ElTs polic- 
es organisation originally 
set up to combat drugs, 
been extended to include 


gene 



VEN during the Irish 
famines in the middle of 
century, anyone 
with eyes to see knew that 
starvation was not a purely 
technical matter. The potato 
crops might have felled, but 
there was no shortage of 
grain; instead of delivering it 
to the starving, however, ten- 
ant formers were forced to 
surrender it to their 
landlords. 

Famine arose, in other 
words, less from a failure of 
harvests than from a failure 
of distribution, which in turn 
emerged from a still greater 
want the absence of self- 
determination. Without 
control over their own lives, 
the Irish could neither grow 
the crops they wanted, nor en- 
sure that they each received a 
fair share of the land's 
bounty. Only the landlords 
and their apologists chose to 
represent foe carnage as the 
result of fungus and poor 
yields. 

Today, this pattern persists. 
The victims of most modern- 
day famines are all too well 
aware that foe main reasons 
for their distress are deficien- 
cies of distribution mid de- 
mocracy, while the world’s Cat 
cats continue to insist that 
starv ati on emerges principal- 
ly from failures of yield. 

A fortnight ago. consultants 
acting for Monsanto, foe bio- 
technology company whose 
recent merger will make it 
one of the largest corpora- 
tions on earth, wrote to some 
of Africa’s most prominent 
academics and politicians, in- 
viting them to sign a stirring 
public statement called "Let 
the Harvest Begin". “Many of 
our needs have an ally in 
biotechnology and foe prom- 
ising advances it offers for our 
future,” it declares. ■‘With 
these advances, we prosper, 
without them, we cannot 
thrive . . . Slowing its accep- 
tance is a luxury our hungry 
world cannot afford.” The 
statement, with the names 
and titles of its signatories, 
would be published “in major 
European newspapers in 
early June”. 

« ■ WHILE some of the 
111 m recipients responded 
W W with outrage, others, 
inspired perhaps by the 
visionary language, signed 
up. Monsanto's name appears 
in such small print on the 
draft declaration as to be 
barely discernible: readers 
could be forgiven for 
imagining that foe statement 
is foe initiative of the signato- 
ries, rather than the com- 
pany. 

There’s no question, of 
course, that the world will 
need more food, and there’s 
also no question that more of 
it will need to be produced in 



Africa. But Monsanto’s sug- 
gestion that the continent's . 
freedom from famine depends 
upon its technologies would 
be hilarious, were it not iso 
sinister. For Monsanto^ oper- 
ations can now be numbered . 
among the hungry continent's . 

greatest threats. 

The leading edge ofMonr ; 
santo's new work is not foe ' 
production of food, but the 
production of feed: crops, in 
other words, grown net for . 
humans but for animals. Last •. 
month, the company an-, 
nouneed a joint venture with 
foe gigantic multinational ' 
grain merchant Cargill, to 
produce and market the seeds 
of genetically engineered - 
fodder plants, particularly - 
maize. 

•The opportunity is just 
enormous,” Monsanto’s presi- 
dent announced, "We seethe 
value that we can create as 
several billion dollars”. 

Feed production is a grow- 
ing component of Third World 
agriculture, supplyi ng th e 
ever-increasing consumption 
of meat, eggs and dairy pro- : 
duce in the First World, ft Is - 
also one of the engines of Afri- 
can famine, as land previ- . 
ously devoted to meetinglocal 
people’s necessities has been ■ 
ex pro pria ted to supply the 
rich world’s luxuries. 

Much of Africa’s most fer- 
tile territory Is ideal for grow- 
ing the new, more profitable 
strains of maize fodder being 
developed by Cargill and 
Monsanto. 

But this is the least of the 
ways in which Monsanto . 
threatens Africa. Three 
months ago, America’s Delta 
and pine i -and Company pat- 
ented a remarkable technd- - 
ogy. Its “Terminator” gene , 
ensures that fop plants which 
contain It produce only sfcer- • 
He seeds: formers planting 
these crops, in other words, 
will be forced to buy new 
stock every year. The new 
technology’s "primary tar- • 
gets” are, according to the 


Monsanto threatens 
to become the 
hunger merchant of 
the third millennium 


original patent holders, 
"Second and Third Woiid” 
countries. 

Four weeks ago, Monsanto 
bought the company. If it suc- 
ceeds In inserting foe 
Terminator into its seed vari- 
eties and maintain^ its 
relationship with Cargill, 
farmers could be presented • 
with little choice but to buy , 
its non-reproducing seed, as 
Cargill has already estab- 
lished near-monopolies in 
many parts of the developing 
world. It’s a great develop- . 
meat for Monsanto, but disas- 
trous news for farmers, espe- 
cially the one bfifion s mall 
formers who produce most of 
the Third World’s staple crops 
for local markets. 

Monsanto, in other words, 
threatens to become foe hun- 
ger merchant of foe third mil- 
lennium. Where it goes, fam- 
ine win follow. And the poor 


ment will find themselves 
picking up the blame. 


“ terrorism** . BU ministers 
and officials can extend the 
list of "crimes” coming 
within Europol’s grasp 
without telling .national 
parliaments or the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

Earlier this year, EU 
ministers agreed — ■ also, 
without debate — to allow 
Enropol to store informa- 
tion from sources outside 
the EU. Personal data 
stored by Enropol can in- 
clude “one or more charac- 
teristics of his/her physi- 
cal, mental, economic, 
cultural or social 
Identity”. 

Police and intelligence 
agencies In the EU; and . 
elsewhere, have a crucial 
role combating increas- 
ingly resourceful groups of 
c riminals and terrorists. 
But their task should notrhe 
carried out at the expense 
of unacceptable threats to. 
civil liberties wrf at. .the 
price of an EU increasingly 
d efleent in democracy. 
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Brown aims 
at surpluses 

But orthodoxy has limits 


EVEN his fiercest critics have been im- 
pressed by the determined way Gordon 
Brown has turned Labour into the party of 
strong finance whilst still managing to 
hang on to his left-of-centre political creden- 
tials. How long he will be able to walk this 
greasy tight-rope without splitting his trou- 
sers remains to be seen. His reaffirmed 
commitment this week to the “golden rule” 
under which current spending (on wages 
and supplies) must be folly paid for out of 
tax revenues leaving borrowing only for 
capital investment purposes is as sound as 
its Keynesian pedigree deserves. However, 
Mr Brown is going much further by plan- 
ning current surpluses every year for the 
rest of the parliament so as to have a 
surplus over the whole economic cycle (ie 
to make up for the deficits marked up 
during the Conservatives pre-election 
binge). It is one thing for Mr Brown to 
promise orthodoxy from now on — but to 
volunteer to expunge the profligacy of the 
previous administration as well, at a h™p 
when his supporters are begging for spend- 
ing on schools and hospitals, smacks of 
making a vice out of a virtue. 

If the Chancellor manages to fund extra 
spending from economies and reallocations 
within existing budgets — or from the 
surpluses he is building up — then well and 
good. But if he makes a fiscal fetish out of 
budget surpluses he will endanger the wide 
support he received at the election. Some of 
the omens are not good. A statement on the 
long-delayed fast rail link to the Channel 


tunnel was made yesterday. But the deci- 
sion to build in instalments as if it were a 
lego set, with no guarantee that the vital 
links to inner London (and the rest of the 
country for whom a fast link to Europe 
would be an economic catalyst) will ever be 
built, is mindbogglingly short-term. If the 
deficit-ridden continent of Europe can build 
a highly efficient network of fast rail links, 
why can’t a Britain in surplus build a 
single 68-mile link from Its capital to the 
Europe in which it wants to play so strong 
a part? Elsewhere the Treasury is trying to 
offload as much capital spending as poss- 
ible on to the Private Finance Initiative 
which is little more than a way of building 
necessary projects in a more expensive way 
just so they can be kept off the borrowing 
requirement Of course, they are not kept 
off the PSBR, they merely appear as repay- 
ments to the private sector which extend 
over many years. For instance, the latest 
University College Hospital rebuilding pro- 
ject in London saves £160 million in capital 
cost, but the hospital trust will pay between 
£20m and £30m a year, which over 30 years 
could mean paying £900 million for a £160 
million scheme. 

Balancing the current budget is abso- 
lutely right in theory, but if in practice it 
means that pay increases in the public 
sector will for the foreseeable future be kept 
a couple of percentage points a year behind 
the private sector, then it will not only be 
grossly unfair but counter-productive. It 
will be impossible to attract recruits of the 
right calibre into education (without which 
improved economic growth is impossible) 
nor into health (without which no one can 
create any wealth at all). The Government 
has made it more difficult to escape from 
the effects of its totemic commitment to a 
budget surplus by its promise not to raise 
income taxes. TO keep this pledge while 


satisfying demands for wealth creating 
(public) projects, the Government may 
have to look for other revenue sources — 
like cutting tax reliefs, hypothecating taxes 
for specific ends, creating compulsory pen- 
sion schemes outside the tax system, or 
even reviving old ideas like taxing land 
values. Somehow they must find a way to 
marry fiscal orthodoxy with the strong 
demand for services whose only crime is 
that they are located in the public sector. 


Sanctions now 

The Serbs must be stopped 


WHAT IS happening now in Kosovo is 
horrific in human terms as well as danger- 
ously unstable. But it has Us own logic 
which needs to be understood. The conflict 
between the Serbs and Albanians in Ko- 
sovo, and the role played by Slobodan 
Milosevic in fomenting it. does not need 
explanation. The inner tension between 
moderate and militan t wings of the Alba- 
nian movement is more complex. President 
Rugova, the diplomatic face of free Kosovo, 
may have found a low level of violence 
useful as a lever to gain international 
support for his own non-violent aims in the 
past But Serb intransigence, and the 
West’s failure to grasp the Kosovo issue 
seriously once the Bosnian war had been 
settled, shifted the balance. The armed 
Albanian movement (UCK) came out of the 
shadows in March when the Serbian forces 
moved against it, with customary brutality, 
in the Drenica region. 

Confrontation now shifts to western Ko- 
sovo between Decani and Djakovica where 
the UCK has been building up strength. It is 
pointless to ask who started it the two sides 
are already — as the more militan t Prime 


Minister Btyar Bukoshi puts it — “in the 
first stage of war” 

Is there any point then in “urging negoti- 
ations" over Kosovo, as Western govern- 
ments are still doing? The new violence 
Oared up just two days after talks began in 
Pristina with international support Negoti- 
ations should still be encouraged but as 
with other situations in the past (not least 
in Bosnia) talking and fighting now go 
hand in hand. 

The second question for the outside 
world is how for to recognise the reality 
tha t this has now become a war for national 
liberation by the Kosovo Albanians. It is 
tempting to do so. but this would destroy 
the maintenance of a joint European initia- 
tive — that is, one including the Russians, 
who still have influence in Belgrade. To 
take sides irrevocably at present serves no 
visible diplomatic purpose. 

Yet the Serbs cannot be allowed to carry 
out ethnic cleansing — whatever the provo- 
cation from the UCK — with impunity. The 
sanctions which were recently lifted should 
be re imposed Nato must also move quickly 
to strengthen the international presence on 
the Macedonian border, and to put one in 
place on the Albanian border. There are no 
simple solutions. All the more reason why 
the remoteness of the terrain should not be 
an excuse for delay: nor should the reality 
that fills is now a serious war. 


Language code 

Bilingualism is not what it seems 


THE notion of children studying in two 
languages sounds wonderful. La nocion de 
gue los nines estudien en das idiomas suena 
maraviUosa. What better education could 
there be than one that is truly bilingual. 


giving every child perfect fluency in two 
tongues. Cudl education puede ser mejor que 
una que sea verdaderamente bilingue, dando 
a coda nino una perfecta facUidad en das 
lenguas. Admittedly, as you can see. the 
bilingual imparting of information can be 
time-consuming, cumbersome and a real 
pain in the backside. But the net benefit for 
the pupils who receive it surely outweighs 
the effort Even so, the people of California 
have just chosen to deny their children this 
great opportunity — voting by a large 
majority to dismantle the system of bilin- 
gual education which has operated in that 
state’s schools for 30 years. It sounds nuts: 
if children here were being taught in Span- 
ish or French as well as English we'd all 
hail a great achievement Why on earth 
would Californians now sweep it away? 

The answer is that bilingual education in 
the US is not quite what the name suggests. 
Far from offering dual-language tuition — 
with teachers providing consecutive trans- 
lation of every sentence — it’s actually a PC 
euphemism for teaching children in a lan- 
guage other than English. In California, 
with its enormous Hispanic co mm unity, 
that has tended to be Spanish. Today’s 
Hispanic leaders have decided that this 
policy, however well-intentioned, has con- 
signed their children to a linguistic ghetto 
— preventing them from entering the main- 
stream of English-speaking American soci- 
ety. Most of (hem backed Proposition 227 
which passed yesterday. 

The move is probably correct: past gen- 
erations of US immig rants were forced to 
study in English and they mastered it in 
the end. That’s what kept the legendary 
melting pot in operation. But Americans 
should not abandon the true bilingual ideal. 
If they were to raise a nation of children 
fluent in two or more languages their global 
edge could only get sharper. Ole! 


Letters to the Editor 


Lottery and a 
little Latin 


you quote Oflot as saying 
T that “if the licence was 


renewed tomorrow, then Cam- 
elot would not win the tender” 
(Camelot bosses win again, 
June 3). Camelot iniUbe free to 
bid for the next licence run- 
ning from 2001. But, because 
the s ize of the market for the 
National Lottery is now 
known, we expect bidding to 
be even more competitive. Bids 
for operators’ retention will 
need to be lower and bids for 
contributions to good causes 
will need to be higher. 

John Stoker. 

Acting director-general. 
National Lottery, London. 


"TT3E reason England are un- 
I likely to succeed in France 
has been made clear by the 
acres of newsprint devoted to 
looking back at a failed, day- 
footed icon of the past The 
future, in the breath-takiiig 
speed cfMlchael Owen, was 
ignored. It’s little wonder the 
English are famed for never 
seeing the writing on the wall 
because their backs are tip 
against iL 
Mike Trotter. 

Lymm. Cheshire. 


D OES it matter how we elect 
our MPs (Letters, June 3) 
it once elected, they are going 
to spend their time discussing 
a football team? 

Norma Haemmerle. 

London. 


|~QR large swathes of the 
l country, Saturday night Is 
now trainless- My last Mid- 
land Mainline train out of St 
Pancras is 9pm. It Is little use 
to me subsidising culture in 
London if I am debarred be- 
cause I do not have a car. A late 
Saturday train firom all the 
Lond on termini would be 

much cheaper than a fest link 

to the tunnel (T axp a yer faces 
extra £300m blD for Chunnel 
link, June 3). 

Dr Bernard Ratigan. 
Loughborough, Lefcs. 


IEJONE (Letters, June 2) de- 
U rives from the Latin 
jejunus, possibly via the 
French jetofi — Easting or 
empty (not the same as jeune. 
youth). Just as a digestive 
organ (jejunum) may be empty 
-of nutritional matter, so may a 

mind be empty cf intellectual 

matter. 

Eric Wood. 

Worthing. 


Please include a foil postal 
address and phone number. 
Letters may be edited. The 
Country Diary Is on page 10. 


Off-key on education 


I WONDER if Stephen Byers 
is aware of the uses to 
which money “withheld” 
fronts schools is put (Heads get 
foil control of budgets. May 
30)? David Blunkett has real- 
ised schools' music has been 
savaged by the “central ser- 
vices bad, individual school 
good” mantra. He is advocat- 
ing allocating resources to 
protect instrumental tuition. 

But what about drama, 
dance, outdoor pursuits etc? 
Teachers working parallel to 
schools have given outstand- 
ing service, which enhances 
the work of mainstream col- 
leagues. The scope and dis- 
tinctiveness of this work is 
something few schools can 
embrace. These support ser- 
vices were funded on collec- 
tive principles le the pooling 
of resources to create some- 
thing beyond the capability of 
individual schools. It was also 
recognised that the best qual- 
ity education for the full range 
of pupils doesn’t always take 
place in schools. 

David Cross. 

Leicester. 


living near Parliament and 
struggling to educate my two 
primary-age sons in the state 
system. The media rarely 
addresses the root inner-city 
problem: the two-tier system, 
with the opting out of the 
middle class. Few of my ac- 
quaintances use the state sys- 
tem locally. They pay, home 


educate or move out. What 
they foil to appreciate is that 
their children must later live 
in the same society as those 
whom they shun. 

Yes, there are some bad 
teachers. But my overwhelm- 
lng experience is of committed, 
competent professionals strug- 
gling to educate In an untena- 
ble academic and social imbal- 
ance. Middle-class optingout 
Is not an issue in other Euro- 
pean countries, yet it must con- 
tribute severely to our “fell- 
ing” inner-city schools. 

Sarah Malins. 

London. 


THE decline in teacher 
I training applications is no 
surprise. I work In comput- 
ing, where skill shortages are 
met by rises in pay. My son 
graduated a year ago with a 
good degree and has been ac- 
cepted for a teacher training 
course. He has been offered a 
maximum loan (not a grant) 
which win just cover his rent, 
with do allowance for food or 
course material. Does the 
Government think it can build 
a world-class education sys- 
tem with this kind of response 
to market conditions? 

David Moore. 

Chesterfield, Derbs. 


Y OUR headline “Univers- 
ities fear the worst as col- 
leges look set to benefit from 
fees revenue" (June 2) came as 
no surprise to those of us who 
opposed the proposals in the 


Teaching and Higher Educa- 
tion BilL It was dear that the 
Government set out to “tax” 
students In higher education 
to spend elsewhere in the sys- 
tem. The Government was 
pressed in the Lords but of- 
fered no guarantee that the 
full value of foods raised from 
tuition fees would be wholly 
’additional’’ income to higher 


education. My disappoint- 
ment was that the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors took so 
much on trust. 

Baroness B latch. 

House of Lords. 


that student contributions 
will provide an early answer 
to higher education's funding 
problems (Analysis, May 26). 

The full benefits of the 
£2bDlion a year raised by 
tuition and maintenance fees 
will not materialise until well 
after the period covered by the 
comprehensive spending 
review. In any case, students 
still do not have a guarantee 
that their contributions will be 
invested in higher education. 
Universities support Blun- 
ketffs bid for the necessary 
resources for education. But it 
is crucial that universities win 
their share of funding. Without 
this they will be unable to de- 
liver their side ofhis skills and 
access agenda and the UK’s 
competitiveness will suffer. 
Diana Warwick. 

Chief executive. Committee of 
Vice Chancellors, Londo n . 


Welcome mat 


cxmtribution to the aca- 
demic debate on the definition 
of social exclusion (Worst-off 
famines could lose out on aid, 
June IX but underplay the 
practicalities of effective 
regeneration progr ammes . 

Clearly, considerable num- 
bers of disadvantaged house- 
holds do live on estates. How- 
ever, targeting resources at 
conc en trations of deprivation 
offers the best opportunity for 
sustainable regeneration. 
This justifies the Govern- 
ments decision to make hous- 


sodal exclusion. 

Research shows that prob- 
lems of poor housing, educa- 
tional under-attainment, job- 


lessness and high crime are 
reinforced if geographically 
concentrated. The compact 
area focus provided by a hous- 
ing estate oflhrs greater pros- 
pects for partnership with the 


In ml mmtmmity and mow 
effective awH g nstalnflh lp use 
of multi-million pound regen- 
eration budgets. 

Peter O’Kane. 

London Housing Unit 


WQUR report infers that the 
T Government’s Social Ex- 


clusion Unit is aware of the 
danger of using statistical 
sleight ofhand further to mar- 
ginalise the worst estates of 
our land. The use of the words 
“worst estates” contributes to 
social exclusion and we would 
suggest that the term ‘‘priority 
need estates” brings them 
from the margin to the centre 
of our attention. But by focus- 
ing on geographical areas or 
groups or individuals, we 
mask the more fundamental 
changes which are necessary 
if wears to create a genuinely 
inclusive society. 

Laurie Green. 

Bishop of Brad well 
John Austin. 

Bishop of Aston. 

(For the Urban Bishops Panel). 


No uncertainty 


“THERE is a significant error 
I in you 


in your story When Werner 
met Bohr (Online, May 28), 
Werner Heisenberg was not a 
“former student" of Niels 
Bohr. Heisenberg studied with 
Arnold Summerfeld in Mu- 
nich and then came to Got- 
tingen to work with my 
father. Max Bom. 

In his autobiography (My 
Life: Recollections of a Nobel 
Laureate, published by Taylor 
& Francis in 1978) the back- 
ground cf Heisenberg’s uncer- 
tainty principle is recounted, 
and bow my father discovered 
and developed the mathemati- 
cal form through which it be- 
came usable. His brief account 
of these beginnings <tf quan- 
tum mechanics is probably 
unique in its accuracy and 
lucidity. 

prof Gustav Bora. 

William Harvey Research 
Institute, 

London. 


Children’s homes: hell by default or design? 


INTHE excellent artide by 

I PbHy Toynbee (Children of 
despair , June 3) there was one 
thing she (Knitted to mention 
that is of immense slgnif- 
icance. There is no statutory 
require m e n t for workers in 
children's homes or foster cap* 

ers to have any specialist 
t raining f^ilrir en Who COme 
into carehave inevitably had 
distressing experiences that 
leave them disturbed and 
often with behaviour that is 
difficult to tolerate, and »ven 
harder to help them overcome. 

The parents, who have all 


too often been, unable to cope, 
at least have a natural love 
bond with their chfl± how can 
we expect unqualified and 
ofipp 3mnng workers with no * 

such bond to guide into stable 

maturity these most troubled 
and difficult children? 

At Caldecott College in 
Kent, we are able to provide a 
variety of specialist training 
for care workers. But because 

proper training is not a statu- 

tory requirement neither 
local authorities nor the wd- 
untery organisation^ rtm 

most of the care facilities will 


find the money to train their 
workers. 

Lady Moser. 

Chair. Caldecott College 
Management Committee, 
Ashford, 

Kent 


1 A /HEN 1 was a child, my 
VV father 


father became mentally 
UL It lasted for several years 
and it was very frightening for 
us children. I wanted to tell 
the authorities — a doctor or 
something — but relatives 
end other children warned me 
not to. “You’ll be taken into 


care". They (rightly, I believe) 
told me that being In care 
would be even worse than liv- 
ing at home. The unpleasant- 
ness of “care" is wen known 
among children, and taken 
into account when they make 
such decisions. 

Surely this is what it IS all 
about If care were made too 
pleasant an alternative to dys- 
fonctlonal family life, it might 
encourage more children to 
come forward, to ask to be 
taken oat of their families. By 
making it an option of explicit 
last resort the state continues 
to shore up the traditional 
family. 

Name and address supplied. 



Culture clash: Chris Smith’s turn 


G EORGE Walden contin- 
ues his gratuitously offen- 
sive attack on creative Brit- 
ain, whilst seeking a 
discussion (Letters, June 3X 
Such a discussion, however, 
would only have a purpose if it 
were entered into construc- 
tively. That means more than 
picking a few random sen- 
tences out of my book (which 
is all Mr Walden has done) and 
instead addressing its 
arguments. 

Those arguments are: that 
the arts and cultural activity 
are important of and for them- 


selves; that they need to be 
disseminated as widely as 
possible to as many people as 
possible; and that they form a 
major and increasingly valu- 
able part of our national 
economy. 

A constructive approach to 
these issues might produce a 
rather more rational debate. 

Incidentally, Jazzie B has 
been a singer/vocalisL Mr 
Walden shoold get his facts 
right too. 

Chris Smith MP. 

Secretary of State 
for Culture. 


X/OUR report on the Select 
T Committee on Public Ad- 


ministration’s inquiry into 
the “politicising^' of the Gov- 
ernment information Service 
(Ingham's ‘favours' war ning 
to Labour, June 3) quotes the 
pin ims of Jou rnal tu ts that 
there is “continuity more 
than discontinuity” in New 
Labour's relationships with 
the Lobby. But New Labour's 
news management strategy 
has prompted three substan- 
tive “discontinuities’’ as the 
Government seeks to control 
information to a degree un- 
precedented in peacetime. 


First, it has centralised 
mwiTrum iraHnrm under fha 
control of Campbell and Man- 

delson and the newly created 
strategic communications 
unit; even ministers are not 
allowed to give interviews 
without agreeing the text in 
advance. 

Second, journalists who 
publish stories “offmessage” 
are buBled and isolated from 
government news sources. 
Third, the appointment at 60 
special advisers and the “de- 
parture” of nine of the 18 most 
senior heads of information In 
the GIS since May 1997 have 
prompted concerns that 
Labour's news management 
strategy may be undermining 
the traditional civil service 
claims to neutrality, hence the 
current investigation. 

Bob Franklin. 

Sheffield. 


OERNARD Ingham's com- 
Dplaints about the govern- 
ment ^pin-doctoring have an 

the credibility of Gazza 
launching a new fitness video. 
Whilst In gham is right that 
press officers should not show 
favouritism in the dissemina- 
tion of rare news, spin-doctor- 
ing depends upon selective 
briefings, rewarding journal- 
ism for accurate coverage and 
offering exclusives. The mod- 


ern spin doctor is not simply a 
press officer. Spin doctors 
work in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of strategic news man- 
agement, working to present 
their political masters in the 
best possible light 
There is nothing insidious 
about this — all politics should 

be about ttwnmunirgtinnt In 
an age when few attend public 
meetings or read party mani- 
festos, political opinions are 
shaped by the media That is 
why politicians employ spin 
doctors. Ingham should know 
this better than most 
Paul Richards. 

(Author, Be Your Own Spin 
Doctor). London. 


Edited out 


» 1QW touching to read Ian 
II Hargreaves’s sugary piece 
(Question time with the fam- 
ily. G2. June 3) about “slip- 
streaming the Zeitgeist of gen- 
der politics" to spend more 
time with his family and godly 
little wife after his departure 
from the New Statesman. 

On the day he took over as 
editor of the Independent I 
had an appointment to discuss 
the future of the paper with 
him. Instead, one ofhis terr- 
ified minions sacked me, 
though my career on the 
paper since its launch had 
been blameless. By the timel 
got home all the colleagues 
who had treated me to a drink 
in the pub over the road had 
also been brutally sacked by 
Hargreaves- Most of them 

were much younger than me 
and with huge mortgages. 

Hargreaves’ brief and unsuc- 
cessful tenure at the Indy 
(faithfully parroting the edict 
afhis masters at the Mirror 
that quality newspapers do not 
need reporters) mkkes you 

wonder what on earto his jour- 
nalist students at CardifTUnl- 
versity have to learn from him. 
Peter Dunn. 

West Milton, Dorset 


Legal aid fees: defence and 
prosecution fight it out 


S O the Law Lords are to ex- 
amine the level of barris- 
ters’ legal aid fees (On trial: a 
system that makes QCs rich, 
June 4). If they are to do the 
Job properly they should ex- 
amine both ends of the spec- 
trum. For many young barris- 
ters and solicitors, the level of 
legal aid remuneration is so 
pitifully low that it is difficult 
to see how many of them sur- 
vive. When expressed as an 
hourly rate there must be 
many barristers that are paid 
less than plumbers. The Lord 
Chancellor has criticised fat- 
cat lawyers. How come he 
receives more from the public 
purse than the Prime 
Minister? 

MR Edwards. 

London. 


| DENTTETED as a QC milking 


the public purse with extrav- 
agant flees, Christopher Sallon 
makes the aggrieved state- 
ment “it is very unfair to be 
criticised for asking for a sum 
where there Is absolutely no 
guidance on how you should 


submit your bill” (the bill was 
£33.000 for one defence). 

What "guidance" does Mr 
Sallon require to maintain the 
distinction between a public 
servant and a public disgrace? 
Does he need a senior official 
to remind him that such op- 
portunist acquisitiveness is 
spectacularly out of order in 
one supposedly dedicated to 
public order? If he needs fur- 
ther guidance, I would myself 
be prepared to perform a citi- 
zen's arrest on him for the 
crime of high court robbery. 

One might suggest that 
Christopher Sallon should 
reacquaint himself with the 
principles of natural justice 
that must inform any legal 
system — that it is not to be- 
come simply the most visible 
and offensive part of the 
superstructure of privilege. 
Damian Grant 
Manchester. 


/CRIMINAL legal aid fees ■ 
wneed more be said? 


David Marcer. 
Gloucester. 
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When, years later at Brook 
(the television production 
company be founded with 
David Elstein in 1981), we 
needed to persuade Keith 
Joseph to say painfbl things 
about his own failure and the 
opportunity it had provided 
for Margaret Thatcher, the 
reply from that tortured soul 


to Udi was ins tan ten ous. 
"Udi, since it is you who 

Hftic . 

Udi took a kind of perverse 
delight in the near-horizontal 
ratings of his first pro- 
gramme for the new Channel 
4, Voices. This discussion pro- 
: gramme ran almost from day 
one of Channel 4 through 



immensely from his grc ganr 

ous interest, his gift of 
precis, of character and situa- 
thm alike, and his shill s in 
conflict resolution. His aver- 
sion to the Austria of ins 
youth had taken many forms. 
We te 06 *** that he wanted 
to be Jewish, as well as 
English, and towards the end 
he was perhaps looking back 
to a different Austria t oo, t he 
intellectual life of V ienna at 
be ginning °f this century. 
Certainly it was debate, 
warmth, an endless variety of 
aid friends and reconciled an- 
tagonists, who were wel- 
comed to the happy home he 
rnarip in Hampstead with his 
second wife, the writer Judith 
Summers, and their young 
son Joshua 


PftHBp Whltehaad and . 

Ann* Lapping 


Udi Elchler, television pro du ce 
and psychotherapist, bom Jbib- 
ary 12, 1942; died June 3, 1998 
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A brilliant teacher with a waspish tongue ■ . . Bndl Shelly outside the Bristol Old Vic theatre school in 1986 photogrj 

Rudi Shelly 


Master classes in the art of life 

R UDI Shelly, senior i them numerous famous j students out of suicide. He | prise and laughter, crowned [ holistic ap 
acting tutor at the names, turned up. could be dismissive about with a shock of not entirely edge of pL 

Bristol Old Vic Rudi was given a standing some aspects of his craft “too controlled hair, a much imi- painting, s 
Theatre School, who ovation and Anthony Hop- much bloody pseudo-artistic fated accent, all adding up to gy and psy 


R UDI Shelly, senior 
acting tutor at the 
Bristol Old Vic 
Theatre School, who 
has died aged 90, was perhaps 
the most brilliant, if unortho- 
dox, teacher of drama in this 
country. He hated demarca- 
tion lines, was Intensely sus- 
picious of university drama 
departments, and went his 
own way with a fecund Imagi- 
nation and waspish tongue, 
claiming to be anti-intellec- 
tual "and certainly not 
highbrow”. 

He was egocentric and 
relished attention and ac- 
claim. He probably knew he 
was a better actor than half 
his students. The Austrian ac- 
cent, which he never lost, 
could be unfurled to theatri- 
cal effect when he had an au- 
dience. He was in turn infuri- 
ating, shocking, awning and 
cussedly independent in 
spirit and method. 

There are thousands of 
stories about him, many told 
by actors who chance upon 
each other in distant parts. 
All are relayed with affection. 
Dozens were exchanged at the 
party given for him four 
years ago at the Theatre 
Royal in Bristol. He thought it 
was going to be a small affair 
and nearly 600 people, among 


them numerous famous 
names, turned up. 

Rudi was given a standing 
ovation and Anthony Hop- 
kins made the main speech. 
In response, the doyen of 
drama teaching began: “I 
won't keep you long.” He was 
still going balf an hour 
later . . . 

Born In Bast Prussia, he 
earned a doctorate in econom- 
ics before going on to train at 
the Vienna Conservatory in 
dance, voice, acting and 
swordsmanship- In 1936 he 
emigrated to Palestine and in 
1946 arrived at the Bristol Old 
Vic on a one-year student/dir- 
ector visa. Very quickly he 
was invited to teach at the 
newly-formed theatre school. 
And that was where be 
stayed. 

His methods were often his 
own. "All this artsy-fartsy 
work, pumped foil of symbol- 
ism, means little to the audi- 
ence. To me, it's nothing but a 
masturbatory activity on the 
part of directors and design- 
ers. They get a kick out of it 
— those who’ve paid for a 
ticket, don’t” 

Shelly, for aQ his flamboy- 
ance and biting shafts, was a 
kind man. He had a natural 
pastoral side and was proud 
of the feet that he talked two 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN AN ARTICLE on Page 7, 
G2, June 2, about the RAF 
Chinook helicopter which 
crashed on the Mull of Kin tyre 
on June 2, 1994. we said, that 
John Reid [the armed forces 
minister] told the Commons 
defence committee that there 

had been just one Chinook 

accident “after” that crash. 
We should have said "before”. 

ON PAGE 7, G2, June 2, in a 
panel headed, On the ra2Zle: 
four of the best, we said that i 
Duncan Ferguson played for 
Glasgow Rangers reserves on 
his release after a short 
prison sentence in 1994. His 
first game was for Everton 
reserves. 

ON PAGE l. May 25, we ana- 
lysed the results of a Guard- 


ian/! CM poll testing support 
in Britain for the single Euro- 
pean currency the euro. We 
said that in May this year 34 
per cent voted to join the 
single currency, 48 per cent 
voted against mid 17 per cent 
didn't know. We said the gap 
between the pro- and anti- 
euro camps would be “nar- 
rowed” if the don’t knows 
were excluded, giving figures 
of 58 per cent against and 42 
per cent in favour of the euro. 
That would change the gap 
from 14 per cent to 16 per 
cent The figures were cor- 
rect The use of “narrowed" , 
was not j 

A REPORT on Page 10 yester- ' 
day, headed, Rescue plan 
drawn up for ’lost’ wildlife, i 
wrongly referred to English | 


students out of suicide. He 
could be dismissive about 
some aspects of his craft “too 
much bloody pseudo-artistic 
bullshit around", he once told 
me. 

His students never forgot 
him. Daniel Day-Lewis flew 
over specially from New York 
for Rudl's recent 90th birth- 
day. Greta Saccht also looked 
in to see him. By then living 
in a Clifton nursing home, 
following several strokes, be 
talked animatedly to his nu- 
merous visitors about the 
only job he had known, gos- 
sipy and shamelessly vulgar 
as ever. He was passing on 
acting tips only hours before 
his death. 

Up to Christmas he was still 
actively teaching at the 
school; after that he contin- 
ued to give master classes at 
the nursing home. There Is to 
be a celebration of his life at 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol on 
a Sunday in the autumn. It 
looks like another fall house. 

David Foot 

Steph a nie Cole adds He was 

a small man with a dancer’s 
physique, expressive hands 
adorned by a vast signet 
ring, a strong face with deep 
lines that suggested both sur- 


Herltage when it should have 

mentioned English Nature. 
Sorry. 

IN A column cm Page 14, June 
1, we referred to the 1947 
landslide Labour victory 
when we meant to say 1945. 

IN A Bulletin item on The 
Enterprise Page, Page 21, 
June 2, we mistakenly 
referred to the Federation of 
Small Businesses when we 
meant to refer to the Forum of 
Private Business (01565 
634467). Apologies. 

IN PASS Notes. G2, Page 3, 
May id, we mentioned the 
origin of The Magic Round- 
about in a French television 
show called Le Menage En- 
chants. That should have 


prise and laughter, crowned 
with a shock of not entirely 
controlled hair, a much imi- 
tated accent, all adding up to 
one of the world's greatest 
teachers. He first came into 
my Life when I was about 13 
and my stepfather met him 
on a train. 

On learning that Rudi 
taught at the Bristol Old Vic 
Theatre School he said that I 
wanted to be an actress and 
did Rudi have any advice? 
"Yes." said Rudi "Ten her to 
read as many plays as she 
can and learn to sew." This 
last was not what I wanted to 
bear but it did stand me in 
good stead in the early years. 

For 40 years, Rudi was my 
friend, mentor, support and 
teacher, as he was to so 
many. Will any of us forget 
those morning exercises 
done to The Skaters' Waltz or 
the admonitions to "Squeeze 
your lemon”, “Up with your 
bolero”, and “Open your 
crutch 1 ? 

His notes could be devas- 
tating but never destruc ti ve: 
after a performance of which 
I was particularly proud, his 
comment was "Darling, you 
looked like a pregnant 
nightingale." 

Rudi began as a movement 
teacher but expanded to an 


been Le Manage Enchant^ (the 
enchanted merry-go-round). 

PASS Notes on Lucian Freud 
yesterday. Page 3, G2, con- 
cluded. “Note to subs: It’s Lu- 
cian not Lucien. The Reader’s 
Editor is even scarier than he 
is." It’s Readers’, not 
Reader’s. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers’ Editor by telephoning 01 Tt 
239 9589 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian, 119. Fairing- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readerijj9guardlan.co.uk 


holistic approach. His knowl- 
edge of plays, music, dance, 
painting, sculpture, mytholo- 
gy and psychology was ency- 
clopaedic and universal 

His home was an Aladdin's 
cave of treasures for the ac- 
tor. I had the privilege of 
working as his assistant for a 
year and studying all his 
years of notes. One of his 
greatest complaints was that 
students came to train with 
insufficient reading habits 
and so little background 
knowledge of theatre and its 
origins. But his greatest dis- 
dain. was reserved for those 
who lived in their heads. 
“Oh God, another int-ell-ect- 
uaL” 

TO be taught by Rudi was 
not just to learn the craft of 
acting but the art of living. 
His master-classes were in- 
spirational: towards the end 
of his 90 years he would ar- 
rive with the help of two 
sticks which would be cast 
aside, and like the great con- 
ductors as they mount the 
podium, he would be filled 
with youthful energy. 

With a multitude of others 
I will miss him hugely. 

Rudi Shelly, drama teacher, 
bom May 9, 1908, died May 26, 
1998 


A Country Diary 


HIGHLANDS: Highland But- 
terflies has just been pub- 
lished as a provisional atlas 
for all the butterflies 
recorded between 1970-1996 
in the former Highland 
Region of 10,000 square 
miles. In the early years 
there was comparatively lit- 
tle recording but then the 
Highland Biological Record- 
ing Group was formed in 
1986. and the following year 
it started a coordinated sur- 
vey of orange tip and speck- 
led wood butterflies; part of 
their success was due to the 
fact that schools were in- 
volved. Then in 1990 the 
group appointed a voluntary 
records coordinator and the 
atlas is the culmination of 
the many people who sent in 
records. Some butterflies in 


economics at Oxford was no 
problem. Getting a job was 
harder, requiring some dis- 
guise of a lifetime working for 
the CP. "Administrative 
worker 1949-1967” was the 
successful euphemism. He 
found a tolerant base with 
sympathetic colleagues at 
South Bank Polytechnic, first 
as principal lecturer and later 
as its professor of economics. 
Here he pursued his life-long 
interest in political economy. 
Weighty tomes on Big Busi- 
ness with Malcolm Sawyer 
were combined with popular 
polemics charting The Road 
from Thatcherism. 

Sam was a firm anti-Stalin- 
ist and an early moderniser 
who was able to engage with 
and inspire a new generation 
of post-1968 socialists. At 
South Bank, with official 
retirement approaching, he 
created the Local Economy 
Policy Unit (LEPU), an inde- 
pendent research institute 


rder to live with, 
wives — Bertha, 
Kirsten and Lavender — five, 
children and for the last two 
decades had lived with Hath 
Hal penny. Immensely proud 
of all his children, he took 
particular delight when 
David became President of 
the National Union of Stu- 
dents in 1980 and found ironic 
amusement in the temporary 
notoriety that Owen achieved 
when he starred as Jon Lind- 
sey, Deirdre Rachid’s "love 
rat”, in Coronation Street . 

Here was a man always Ml 
of stories, usually beginning 
“Don't you remember when", 
with a lovely sense of humour 
and a hearty chuckle to go 
with it He lived life to the foil 
and filled his own with pur- 
pose. As the Yiddish saying 
goes. Das warein Mensch. 

Jon OoomfleM 

Sam Aaronovitch, economist, 
bom December 26, 1919: died 
May 30, 1998 


Birthdays 


sician, 83; Rota Champion, 
trainer and former jockey, 50; 
Sir Christopher Cockerell, 
inventor of the hovercraft 88; 
Andrea Jaeger, tennis 
player, 33; Elizabeth Jolley, 
writer. 76; Tony Ptgott, 
cricketer. 40; Geoffrey 
Palmer, actor. 71; Lord Ray- 
leigh, chairman. Lord Ray- 


the Highlands have expanded 
their range, such as the or- 
ange tip and speckled wood, 
while others, such as the 
marsh fritillary, are a cause 
for concern as they are 
restricted to the extreme 
south-west of the area. An- 
other localised butterfly is 
the northern brown argus, 
which may be limited by the 
localised distribution of its 
food plant rock rose. How- 
ever, this is not the case with 
the localised grayling as Its 
food plants — fine-leaved 
species of grasses — are 
widespread. The front cover 
is apt as it has a colour 
photograph of the Scotch 
argtts. which is now virtually 
limited to Scotland. Two 
pairs of drawings in the atlas 
attempt to enable observers 


Rase, cricketer, 48; Kerry 
Shale, actor, 46; Sir John 
Sparrow, chairman. Horse- 
race Betting Levy Board, 65; 
Tom Sntclife, opera critic, 
55; Dan Topolski, writer, 
photographer and rowing 
coach, 53; Dennis Weaver, 
actor, 74; Prof John West, 
electrical engineer. 76; Sir 


to tefl. the difference between 
the small pearl bordered and 
pearl bordered fritfflaries 
and the small and large 
heaths, as these can be 
confusing. 

There are maps and infor- 
mation on 28 species and 
some text on a further six 
species that have only been 
seen once or twice. The na- 
tionally rare chequered skip- 
per is included and there are 


chairman. Commission for 
Local A dmini stration in Eng- 
land, 69; David Yip, actor, 47. 
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$18bn claim in 
New York courts 


T HE spectre of the 
Holocaust cast a 
new shadow over 
the European bank- 
ing sector yesterday 
when concentration camp vic- 
tims and their heirs started 
a $18 billion (£11 billion; law- 
suit against Germany's two 
largest commercial hankc in 
the US courts. 


The move to recover assets 
the victims claim were plun- 
dered and laundered by Deut- 
sche Bank and Dresdner 
banks could make it increas- 
ingly difficult for them to do 
business in New York until 
the matter is resolved. 

The proposed merger by 
two large Swiss banks. UBS 
and Swiss Bank Corporation, 
is already being held up by 
stale banking authorities in 
New York because of the In- 
tense lobbying pressure. 


The class-action suit 
against Deutsche Bank and 
Dresdner has been brought by 
Holocaust victims and their 
heirs who allege that jewel- 
lery, coins, tooth-fillings, 
spectacles and other property 
were stolen from them nt con- ! 
central Ion camps. 

The suit could include 
100,000 to 100,000 plaintiffs, Ed i 
Fagan, the New York attorney 
who filed the lawsuit, told the 
Bloomberg news service. 

The German banks arc the 
latest European financial 
companies to face litigation 
in the US from survivors and 
families of Holocaust victims. 
The plaintiffs first targeted 
Swiss banks accusing them of 
misappropriating money and 
assets from victims' dormant 
bank accounts after account 


holders were sent to death 
camps. 

The New York business 
community has been ostracis- 
ing the Swiss banks, with 
UBS particularly in the frame 
because of allegations that it 
tries l to cover up its Nazi past 
by destroying records. 

Some Swiss. Bank Corproa- 
tum officials believe that the 
boards of SBC and UBS made 
a stupid error in choosing to 
call die merged bank UBS, be- 
cause of the poor image it has i 
in the US. 

Thu action against Deut- 
sche Bank and Dresdner 
Bonk Is certain to tie a serious 
problem for them as they seek 
to take on US competitors like 
Goldman Sachs and Morgan 
Stanley on their own turf. 

Both Deutsche Bank and 


Dresdner have sought to 
come to terms with their Nazi 
past and have employed 
teams of historical 
researchers in the past year 
to investigate alleged Nazi 
dealings, in response to fresh 
information uncovered by 
Jewish activists,. 

Earlier this week, a team of 
US government historians 
charged that Swiss banks 
channelled gold stolen by 
Nazi Germany to other 
countries as payment for raw- 
materials that sustained the 
Third Reich's war effort. 

Michael Hnusfeld, n US law- 
yer representing clients 
against the Swiss commercial 
banks, said he and other law- 
yers will sue Switzerland's 
central bank before the end of 
this week. 


The Nazi gold issue is back 
on the public agenda in the 
US as .1 result of an inquiry 
by undersecretary of state 
Stuart Eizenstnt, who has 
spearheaded the work on 
Nazi gold. 

He Laid in an official report 
publisiivd in Washington that 
the neutral countries in the 
second world war were part 
of “a seamle.-s web" of trade 
and finar.ee 1 which exploited 
die Holocaust victims. 

Spain. Portugal, Sweden 
and Turkey allegedly sup- 
plied vital war material to the 
Nazis, mainly through the 
Swiss banking system. 

The details of how the deed 
was done are traced by Mr Ei- 
zenstat's commission in a 200- 
page report, based on recon- 
structed historic documents. 


A new line on 
financing rail 



Alex Brummer 


sport business 


Jordan’s Just done it. The $1 Obn man 


Hark Tran In Now York 


H E IS sport's first 
$10 billion man. 
Michael Jordan, the 
basketball player, 
has not only built a vast per- 
sonal fortune but has had a 
dramatic impact on his sport 
and sponsors. 

The cumulative economic 
impact over his 13-year career 
— on ticket sales in the 
National Basketball Associa- 
tion (NBA), sales of cologne, 
underwear and TV ratings — 
totals $io billion (£6JL billion), 
according to American maga- 
zine Fortune. 

Sports endorsement has 
been around for ages but no 
one has combined sporting 
prowess and commerce into 
such a potent cocktail as 6ft 
6 in Jordan. One reason is that 
he came on the scale at a 
time when media moguls 
such as Rupert Murdoch 
turned to sport as a way of 
winning huge TV audi e nces, 
paving the way for sports ce- 
lebrities to become powerful 
marketing tools. 

Jordan put Nike trainers on 
the map, starting with TV 
ads made by film director 
Spike Lee in the late 1980 b. 


Fortune estimates Jordan's 
impact on Nike at $5.2 billion, 
half in sales and half in intan- 
gible effects on the company's 
image. 

It is not only Nike that has 
benefited. Jordan has en- 
dorsed hundreds of products 
including shower curtains, 
first-aid kits, pencil sharpen- 
ers. cake decorations, deep- 
ing bags and biscuits. 

Economist Tyler Cowen, 
who has studied Jordan, said: 
“It helps sell their product 
and it makes Michael Jordan 
more famous." 

In addition to boosting 
product sales. Jordan has in- 
creased TV ratings, gate 
receipts and sales of NBA 
i goods since 1990. when he led 
the Chicago Bulls to the first 
of their five championships. 

In a profile this week in 
New Yorker magazine, Jor- 
dan says of the reasons for his 
success: “It could easily be a 
matter of timing, where soci- 
ety was looking for something 
positive. It could easily be a 
sport that was gradually 
bursting out Into global con- 
sciousness at a time when I 
was at the top. And then 
there’s the connections that 
I’ve had with corporate Amer- 
ica since I started with Coca- 


Cola and then went to Nike. . . 
I really, really can't give you 
a sufficient answer." 

NBA commissioner David 
Stern has bis own view: 
“Here was a very handsome, 
friendly, eminently decent 
human being, who Is the kind 
of person you'd like to have as 
a friend, and who just hap- 
pens to be the most fiercely 
competitive athlete of his 
time and the best basketball 
player perhaps ever.” 

Fortune calculates the Im- 
pact on NBA attendance at 
$165 min i nn and TV revenues 
at $365 million. Though no 
great shakes as an actor, Jor- 
dan can even make money 
starring opposite Bugs 
Bunny. His movie Space Jam, 
sharing the big screen with 
Warner Brothers' animated 
creatures, netted $230 million 
at the box office and $209 mil- 
lion in video sales. 

Jordan and the Bulls last 
night began the NBA finals 
against Utah Jazz in their 
quest for a sixth champion- 
ship title. These NBA finals 
could be 35-year-old Jordan's 
swansong, and his retirement 
could have a devastating im- 
pact on the companies that 
have relied on his enormous 
selling power. 








Hoddle’s hopes are hit 
by economic downturn 


Mark Atkinson 
Ec onomi cs Corrsspon dm it 


boardrooms and treasuries 
of the competing nations- 
According to new research 
Into global finances, success 
on the soccer field depends 
on a thriving economy. 

Indeed Britain's recent 
ran of good results could 
t ransla te Into, a win n i n g 
performance for ' Englan d 
or Scotland in France 98, 
in ve& htt<*nf bank Goldman 
Sachs said yesterday- 

In the gloesy study* en- 
titled' The World Cup and 
Economics, the bank's chief 
currency economist- Jim 
O'Neill, a Manchester 


United fanatic, presents a 
graph which he believes 
.shows that ' countries 
ranked highly by soccer's 
governing body. Fife, tend 
also to have high per-capita 
income levels. - 

Although recent eco- 
nomic indicators offer en- 
couragement to England 
fans, Mr O'Neil) doubts 
whether tide- performance 
can be sustained. 

With further interest 
rates rises expected to tame 
wage growth, he says the 
UK wffl. suffer by compari- 
son with the rest ofBnrope, 
which is on the v erge of an 
economic upswing. 

“Based on the draw, our 
speculative best guess is 
that the semi-finals will 
consist of Brazil, France or 
Italy, the Netherlands and 



Yugoslavia,” he says. He 
believes that it is also tme, 
especially in Europe, that 
wealthy cities have the best 
players. 

“In Italy, it is the two 
Milan dubs and Juventus 
of prosperous Turin that 
provide the top players for 
the nwtinnal side. Many of 
the best overseas stars in- 
cluding those for Brazil and 
Argentina play in Northern 
Italy,” says Mr O'Neill. 

“Northern Italy is one of 
Europe's most prosperous 
regions.” 

Against the O’Neill the- 
sis, it should be argued that 
the World Cup odds have 
long been stacked against 
the developing world by the 

thf 1 * Finid^set*^ aside* for Slam dunk ... the American basketball star Michael Jordan, the man who put Nike 
European nations. trainers on the map, nets a fortune for himself and his sponsors pMOTOj»APHJt»<ATHAN damel 


E uropean Union gov- 
ernments will today 
commit : themselves to 
shifting -the young un em- 
ployed off, welfare ami into 
work in' a move hailed by 
Britain asevidence that ithas 
man a ged to export New Deal 
thinking to the Continent 
As social aflhlrs and educa- 
tion ministers ffom the is 


member states gathered in 
Lusembouns for thejr final 
meeting under the UFs presl- 
dency, David Blunkett, the 
Education and Employment 

Secretary, said there had 
been a sea-change in thinWng 
dq jobs. Instead of wanting to 
protect employment through 


with globalisation by making 


Chancellor Gordon Brown 
had beat keen to ensure that 
the New Deal, under which 
the young unemployed get 
four options — subsidised or 
voluntary work, a job on an 
Environment Task Force or 
foil-time education and train- 
ing — were both exportable 
and adaptable other 
countries. With every EU 
member now committed to 
tackling long-term youth un- 
employment through their 
own action plans — which are 


due to be affirmed today — he 
was keen to ensure that they 
were “followed through" 
rather than simply agreed. 

With the success of New 
Deal-style policies finked to 
achieving sustained ecnomic 
growth, Mr Slunk ett said he 
was encouraged by signs of a 
revival of demand on the Con- 
tinent and dismissed fears of 
recession in the UK 

“1 think the forecasts of 
gloom and doom are prema- 
ture.” he said, adding that he 


assumed the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary policy com- 
mittee, which will announce 
its decision on interest rates 
at noon today, would vote for 
no change in policy. 

Mr Blunkett’s comments 
coincided with the release of 
the early results a survey by 
the Confederation of British 
Industry showing firms wak- 
ing up to the need to make 
their staff more employable. 

The survey shows that 
nearly two thirds of firms 


T HE whole history of the 
fast link from the Chan- 
nel tunnel to London’s St 
Pancras station has been one 
of high farce. Even with John 
Prescott’s latest blueprint 
travellers wffl have to wait 
until 2007 — at best — to enjoy 
the kind of high speed travd 
passengers on the French side 
have enjoyed since the tunnel 
opened in 1994. 

The Tories foolishly be- 
lieved that the private sector, 
in this case a consortium led 
by SG Warburg and contain 
ing Virgin, could deliver the 
line more cost efficiently than 
the public sector, and without 
as disastrous an effect on the 
public sector borrowing 
requirement 

It is from this mess that Mr 
Prescott has cobbled together 
a solution. His answer, while 
innovative, poses some inter- 
esting questions. 

The involvement of British 
Airways in the operation of 
the new fast Unit is no doubt 
altruistic as chief executive 
Bob Ayiing states on these 
pages today. But it raises 
some uncomfortable competi- 
tion issues about the London/ 
Paris and Londan/Brussels 
routes which might he more 
aggressively addressed under 
different circumstances. 

Certainly, that is what 
Richard. Branson thinks, al- 
though he can hardly claim 
the moral high ground given 
Virgin’s involvement in the 
collapsed project 
The serious interest is in 
the fin ancing. The Private Fi- 
nance Initiative originally en- 
visaged. the private sector 
would stump up the cash 
first and the public would 
roll in. This time around, as 
with the London Under- 
ground's Jubilee line to Ca- 
nary Wharf, the opposite is 
the case. 

The Government is pledging 
to stand behind some 
£3-7 billion worth of bonds 
which will finanw* foe deal 
and shave up to £1 billion off 
foe cost This is something of a 
precedent In public financing, 
which in the past eschewed 
the notion of loan guarantees 
on the grounds that they dis- 
tort the onderiying position of 
the public sector. 

The US government carries 
In its n at i onal acounts a sepa- 
rate line for loan guarantees 
which are widely used for in- 
frastructure projects like 
rural electricity. Thai has 
never happened in the UK, 
mtn now, for fear of building 
up hidden budget liabilities. 

Mr Prescott has at least 
come up with some useful 
clawback arrangements. If 
the new link should eventu- 
ally prove enormously lucra- 
tive, the Government win he 
able to reclaim up to 35 per 
cent profits — although that 
will have to wait until 2020, 
which makes it barely worth 
thinking about The state will 
also have a useful golden 
share of 5 per cent in the Eur- 
ostar management company, 


which, if Mr Prescott is to be 
believed, it intends to use ag- 
gressively to ensure public 
accountability. 

All of these arrangements 
are to the good and suggest 
that Labour, with some sharp 
advice from the Paymaster 
General, Geoffrey Robinson, 
knows how to deal with the 
private sector. Had the previ- 
ous government given some at- 
tention to issues of public ac- 
countability and excess profits 
during the big privatisations 
of the 1980s and 1990s, then the 
public might not have felt as if 
they were fleeced. 

The Government has come 
up with some useful devices 
for future public/private part- 
nerships which might also be 
beneficial In regulation of the 
utilities. 


Russian lift 


“| "HERE appears to be a 
I growing conviction on 
I the financial markets 
that Russia is too important 
to be allowed to foil 
The private sector players 
are counting on the Group of 
Seven richest industrial 
countries (suddenly Moscow 
again looks out of place on the 
top table) stepping in with 
new short-term credits. 

This would be in addition to 
the next tranche of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund’s 
$9.2 billion, three-year pro- 
gramme and would be 
at preventing a rouble devalu- 
ation. A drop in the rouble peg 
is seen as being disastrous to 
a country that only a couple of 
years ago was flirting with 
hyper- inflation, and might 
have Western investment 
bankers heading for the door. 

The best Indication that 
some confidence is returning 
came from the latest Treasury 
auction in Moscow at which 
the authorities raised some 
$946 million — but rally by 
means of offering yield worth 
60 per cent. 

This is plainly an unsus- 
tainable way of financing the 
central government’s needs 
over anything but the very 
short term. 

The markets appear to be 
looking towards the promised 
shake-up in the tax collection 
system, yielding more govern- 
ment revenues, and an infor- 
mal meeting of G7 financial 
officials scheduled In Paris 
for next week. 

Suggestions that the G7 
might be prepared to put 
together a short-term emer- 
gency loan of up to $10 billion 
to see Russia over the crisis 
have done a great deal to stem 
the outflow of funds. 

Moreover, overseas inves- 
tors have been impressed 
with the willingness of the 
Russian authorities to use 
high interest rates to protect 
the rouble. 

The G7 may well have to 
consider whether it is time to 
dust off some of its early 1990s 
agreements with Russia. 
Among the possibilities is ac- 
tivating the General Agree- 
ment to Borrow, the IMF’s 
emergency funding facility, to 
create an exchange support 
fond for the rouble. 

That might not produce the 
$10 billion the markets are an- 
ticipating, but it would dem- 
onstrate western confidence 
in President Yeltsin without 
straining the IMF's internal 
resources any forther. 


Windfall for NFC’s 40,000 
employee-shareholders 


train employees beyond the 
needs of their current job, but 
continue to extend the use of 
temporary and contract 
workers. 

In an article in June's edi- 
tion of the CBl's in-house 
magazine, Adair Turner, the 
director-general, says; "Indi- 
viduals' confidence in their 
own employability is the key 
antidote to insecurity, en- 
abling them to see labour 
market flexibility as liberat- 
ing rather than threatening,” 


Julia Finch 

COME 40,000 employees of 
9NFC are set to receive a 
windfall payment averaging 
£540 a head after the removals 
and logistics firm announced 
it was handing back £307 mil- 
lion In surplus cash to Its 
shareholders. 

NFC, formerly the National 
Freight Consortium, was once 
the US's largest employee- 
owned firm; its workers 

KanlfPfl thnngandw of pounds 

each when the company 
floated on the Stock Exchange 
in 1989. 

It still has 40,000 employee- 
shareholders, who account 
for 7 per cent of the company, 
and they will share £21.5 mil- 
lion of the cash handout 
The spare cash is a result of ' 
NFC completely restructur- 
ing its business after slump- 
ing into the red three years 
ago. Jobs were axed, directors 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


paid off anti businesses sold 
off-— including brand names 
like BRS and Lynx — for 
£250 million. 

NFC now concentrates al- 
most totally on logistics and 
removals with its Plckfords 
offshoot, a less capital-inten- 
sive matter than Its tradi- 
| tional hnnin gp and truck leas- 
ing. So NFC is returning 
money to its shareholders. 

The payback is a quarter of 
NFC's capital base; for tax 
reasons it is a cash-and- 
s hares deal. Small sharehold- 
ers will have no income-tax 
liability. The details of the 
handout emerged as NFC 
revealed half-year profits, 
constrained by the strength of 
the pound and the recent tur- 
moil in the Far East, up 4 per 
cent at million. 

Profits in the ITS were up 26 
per cent while they edged up 
4 per cent in the UK. In 
Europe NFC lost £1,8 mfllinn, 
62 per cent less than last year. 


Australia 2.569 
Austria 1S.BS 
Belgium 68.21 
Canada 2.81 
Cyprus 0.83 
Denmark 1081 
Finland 8.66 
Franca 9.44 


Germany 25654 
Greece 483.50 
Hong Kong 1£S0 
India 68.38 
Ireland 1.1184 
Israel 597 
Italy 2303 


Malaysia a4S 
Malta 0.82 
Netherlands 3.1688 
New Zealand 342 
Norway 1191 
Portugal 288.08 
Saudi Arabia 6.02 


Stngapov&E? 
S0UttiAtrtaia.il 
Spain 238^4 
Sweden 12.44 
Switzerland 2346 
Turkey 4Q&B40 
USA 1.59B& 
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Guarantee of £3.7bn opens way 


Prescott saves 


anne 


Lfsa Buckfngham 
and Keith Harper 


T HE Government 
last night agreed 
to guarantee 

£3.7 billion of a 

£5.8 billion refi- 
nancing of Lon- 
don & Continental Railways 
In what amounts to a back- 
door subsidy to allow the first 
phase of the Channel Tunnel 
rail link to go ahead. 

Work on file first part of the 
linfc, from Folkestone to Ebbs- 
Qeet in Kent, win commence 
before the end of the year. 
Rail track will supervise its 
construction, and has made a 
co mmitmen t to buy the link 
on its completion in 2003. 

It also has an option to con- 
struct the second phase of the 
link, from Ebbsfleet to central 
London, which it must exer- 
cise by 2003. Operation of Eur- 
ostar services has been 


awarded to a consortium com- 
prising British Airways, 
National Express, 5NCF. and 
the Belgian national train op- 
erator, SNCB. 

The Treasury's decision to 
underwrite the enormously 
complex rescue package 
means about £1 billion can be 
scythed off costs, making the ; 
project viable. By beiDg able 
to tell investors that it has the 
Government’s backing, LCR’s 
borrowing costs will be sub - 1 
stantiaHy cheaper. 

There are stfll doubts about 
whether the remaining and 
more expensive section of the 
route will be completed. Rail- 
track’s option on the route 
may be restricted by tighter 
controls that the regulator 
might Impose over the next 
five years which might deter 
shareholders. 

John Prescott, the deputy 
prime minister, announced 
yesterday's deal nearly five 
months after refusing LCR’s 


request for another 
£1.2 billion of taxpayers' 
money to help build the 
stretch from the Channel to 
Ebbsfleet 

He told the Commons that 
the arrangement would in- 
volve only £140 million of 
extra Government money and 
he was confident that the rest 
of the line would be com- 
pleted by 2007. 

“This is an agreement 
snatched from the ashes of 
LCR’s collapse,” Mr Prescott 
added. “This is a deal which 
is good for Integrated trans- 
port, good for the environ- 
ment and good for the tax- 
payer. We will be joining the 
fast track to Europe.” 

The Government wtD take a 
“golden share” in the project 
and wil get 35 per cent of 
LCR’s pre-tax profits after 
2020. Eurostar will revert to 
public ownership in 2088. En- 
thusiasts have argued that 
giving the go-ahead to the en- 
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tire project would save "50,000 
jobs. Mr Prescott described 
the agreement as "a unique 
financial deal” and said it 
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Hirfi speed Dnh from the ChameMo I 
E bb sfle o t to be started by the end ot I 
1998 and completed by 2003. [ 

Construction wffl be managed by “ 

Raltrack, who w9 buy the Bns on 
oomptotian. | 


was an “imaginative arrange- the Government under writ- 
ment in which the taxpayers ing — which will not be 
will share the benefits as well reflected in the official Public 
as the risks”. In addition to Sector Borrowing Require- , 


ment figures — ftoi ftrackh as 
agreed to oversee construc- 
tion of the Sis* 
then buy it on co mplet ion. 
The company, which unveiled 
profits of £388 mfltion yester- 
day, up from £U6 niRbon-has 
also taken an option to bu2d 
and buy the remainder of the 
link which will rim through 
Essex and north London into 
St Pancras station. 

Geoffrey Robinson, the pay* 
master general, said the 
23.7 billion of fresh govern- 
ment exposure to the project 
would not count against the 
PSBR because the Office of 
National Statistics regarded 
the risk that the guarantee 
would be called as s mall . 

An LCR spokesman said the 
r~npnv and its advisers at 
SBC Warburg and Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell were "work- 
ing cm the expectation that we 
will raise the money — t he 
Government has not written 
out a cheque.” 


But City investors fefled to 
show interest fn haying- 
shares in LCR last 
fhnd manager said law n%fat 
that the £3.7 billion of fcaods. 
would “need a lot of seffing.. 

LCR is, however, confident 
that it win raise £2 billion hi 
loans and wifi persuade taveg. ! 
tors to buy the bonds — par. 
ticulariy as the agreement by 
Railtrack to buy the lirarghres 
a guaranteed exit - -?•- 

The Government tried to 
encourage City confidence 
with forecasts of the .passen- 
ger demand and likely income 
of Eurostar, a dramatic short- 
fell in whose earnings is the 
Tftain factor which de-raflaL 

LCR’s first endeavour. 

Mr Prescott said that ; ak 

though Eurostar was losing 
about £140 million a year at 
the moment, it was forecast to 
break even in 3004 whenyoa- 
senger traffic should tore 
risen from 6 million to &5 feifc 


Customers put 
at the heart 
of green agenda 


Bob Ayling, the chief executive of 
British Airways, argues that breaking 
down needless jealousies wil! improve 
transport flexibility, choice and standards 


T HE need for a truly in- 
tegrated transport 
policy for Britain, and 
the rest of Europe, 
has never been more 
pressing. 

Demand for transport of all 
kinds grows dally, in the air 
and on the ground, and the 
quantity and standard of ser- ; 
vice to meet that demand is 
rapidly improving. 

Too often, however, it is 
unco-ordlnated and frag- 
mented with needless jealou- 
sies and rivalries between the 
different modes of transport 
The result can be a frustrat- 
ing lack of real choice for the 
most important element In 
the whole process — the 
customer. 

That is why I am so de- 
lighted that we are part of a 
consortium awarded the man- 
agement contract for Euros- 
tar UK. For the two are inex- 
tricably linked. The partners 
in this new grouping inclade, 
significantly, a coach/rail op- 
erator, and two continental 
European rail companies as 
well as British Airways. 

Each can bring its own ex- 
pertise to help provide the 
flexibility, choice and stan- 
dard of service demanded by 
international travellers. 

British Airways has an ini- 
tial 10 per cent share in this 
new venture and believe we 
can provide the essential mar- 
keting and sales dimension 
which will give our passen- 
gers an alternative way to 
continue their journey into 
Europe. After aU, 40 per cent 
of passengers flying between 
London and Paris do so as 
part of a longer journey using 
Heathrow as a “staging post” 
to change planes. 

Business travellers from 
North America, Asia or Af- 
rica may prefer to continue to 
swap aircraft at Heathrow, 
but our research shows that 
tourists would prefer to travel 
onwards into Europe by rail, 
especially if the tickets were 
available at the time they 
booked their air travel. In- 
deed, as journey times are 


reduced and service fre- 
quency increases, the rail op- 
tion may also become more 
appealing to business 
travellers. 

This is what I believe 
Heathrow should become — a 
travel hub for the world, of- 
fering various forms of trans- 












‘It seems to me 
that our becoming 
involved in 
the Eurostar bid 
makes not only 
good theoretical 
and moral sense, 
but sound, 
hard-nosed 
business 
sense too 1 


port onwards in Britain, into 
Europe and the rest of the 
world from one location. 

The first steps along that 
road wilt be taken on June 23 
when BAA opens its Fast 
Train service Unking the air- 
port with central London to 
15 minutes every 15 minutes. 

This will set much higher 
standards of service from 
those which rail passengers 
have come to expect 

Detailed plans are being 
drawn up for two new 
stations to the north and the 
south of Heathrow to link in 
with the mainline train net- 
work and to provide a range 
of local rail services. 

Airlines are enthusiasti- 
cally supporting moves to de- 
velop local rail links to Heath- 
row. not least to enable the 
50,000 airport-based staff to 
reach their place of emplo y, 
ment by rail rather than hav- 
ing to drive on congested 
roads and take up scarce 
parking space at the airport 

British Airways will be 
working with our partners to 
ensure that Eurostar becomes 
commercially viable as soon 
as possible. For our part, we 
win be able to attract passen- 
gers from anywhere in the 
world on to Eurostar through 
our sales network and it is 
surely sensible that our par- 
ticular expertise to market- 
ing and selling an interna- 
tional product and service is 
included to the process. 

Environmentalists support 
greater use of rail travel be- 
cause it cots roadside pollution 
by getting people out cf their 

cars and on to public transport | Eurostar moves on existing line in Kent; Stratford centre has to await renovation; and Ebbsfleet. where pha<y i will end 
and reduces emissions of po- 
tentially damaging carbon di- 
oxide and other harmful gases, 
it is hard to And anyone op- 
posed to farther development 
of rail travel. 

So, not only is an integrated 
transport strategy good for 
our business and that of our 
consortium partners, it sup- 
ports sensible UK and inter- 
national transport and envi- 
ronmental policies. Until 
recently, however, it has 
largely been theory. I would 
like to see that theory put into 
practice. 

It seems to me that our be- 
coming involved to the Euros- 
tar bid makes not tally good 
theoretical and moral sense 
but sound, hard-nosed busi- 
ness sense too. 
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of lives 
in limbo 


RuarMh NIcoS 


A bdul hafif looked 
down at the floor of 
his estate agency cm 
Romford Road. “I think it 
will go light under where 
I’m sitting.” he said, as if 
the vast drilling mnrhiTifft 
that will build the channel 
link were already eating 
their way towards him. 

“Now that it has been de- 
layed, it Is like them decid- 
ing to Mil you in 10 years. I 
live in limbo.” 

Mr Hafif does not like the 
link, which is now due to 
reach Stratford to 2007, be- 
cause his office happens to 
be on the "blighted area”, a 
400m- wide swathe that 
passes through this strug- 
gling East London neigh- 
bourhood. 

“If you’re on top of it, you 
can’t sell.” he said. “I am a 
businessman and I have to 
m ake de cisions but without 
knowing what is going to 
happen I can’t make the 
choices.” Away from the 
blighted strip, views 
change dramatically. With 
each announcement house 
prices shift The area has 
300 acres of brownfield. 
yes waiting for the earth 
from the tunnel to cover its 
contaminated surfaces and 
the investment to bring to 

the builders. 

In the five miles around 
Its centre, which hangs 
heavy with the scent of de- 


will pay dear for deal 


Julia Finch reports on fury over airline’s 
involvement in London-Paris rail service 


B RITISH Airways' rivals 
last night reacted furi- 
ously to the airline’s in- 
volvement in the London- 
Paris rail link. 

They accused BA of master- 
minding a cartel, said con- 
sumers would pay unjustified 
feres and demanded. BA’s role 
be investigated by competi- 
tion watchdogs. 

The UK’s rmHnnnl flag car- 
rier and its new Eurostar part- 
ner National Express are al- 
ready dominant forces cm the 
London-Paris route. 

■ According to the Civil Avia- 
tion Authority, some 2.7 mil- 
lion people per year travel by 
air from Heathrow. Gatwlck 
and Stansted to Paris. The 
London-Paris air route is the 
biggest city-to-city route 
within the EU and BA has 39 
per cent of the air travel mar- 
ket with 19 flighfq a day. 
National Express, mean- 
while, through its Euralines i 
operation, is the loading road I 


carrier bewteen the two cities. 

Last night rivals attacked 
BA’s involvement. Stelios 
Haji-Ioannou. chairman of 
low-cost air carrier Easyjet 
said BA’s role was “like put- 
ting King Herod in charge of 
the kindergarten". Hie urged 
competition authorities to halt 
“this latest move against the 
consumer”. 

A spokesman for Virgin, 
which BA defeated in the 
battle to run Eurostar, said 
the deal John Prescott had put 
together was “admirable" but 
said there were “serious com- 
petition issues” over BA’s 
involvement 

“British Airways and its 
partner National Express will 
now dominate 90 per cent of 
all tire public transport be- 
tween Paris and London. 
National Express control the 
coaches, BA dominates the air 
routes and together they now 
both control the rail service. It 
wilL be to their interests to 1 


keep feres as astronomically 
high on the trains as they do 
on their planes. It Is a cartel cf 
monumental proportions, a 
charade and a disgrace”. 

Since Eurostar services 

started in 1934. the direct 

Waterioo-Gare du Nord link 
has stolen hundreds of thou- 
sands of air passengers. Some 
one-in-five capital-to-capital 
trips are now taken on toe 180 
mph train. 

Even discounting the 
arrival of Eurostar, British 
Airways still has a dominant 
position an the London-Paris 
route, and claims 29 per cent 
of the combined air and rail 
market 

Eurostar, which BA wfll 
jointly operate with National 
Express and French rail group 
SNCF, speaks for a further 28 
per cent BA and Eurostar 
combined have 55 per cent of 
I the market 

Last night BA insisted the 
airline did not expect any 
competition issues to arise be- 
cause it was taking only a 10 
per cent stake in the rati link 
and would have little 



You’re Off! 

You Could Be Off To The World Cup 


Chock your Personal Win Number on your second Yellow 
Refs card, from last Saturday's “Weekend” magazi ne, 
against the numbers shown below to see ff you’ve won 
a trip tor two to the World Cup In France this summer.. 

Tbday^s matches are: The winning numbers are: 


Scotland t 



croup winners 


2150417 


Scotland 


if group runners up 


I 


1734892 


tf Scotland do not progress past the first round, 
Scfcota w> ba tor those teams who quaMad in (hair ptae*. 


V* -Mf ■: J-.i -ivl a.VM.j.tyi- ‘ 1" - 



Semi-final 1 | 1757354 


a England or ScoMd haws nut programed to ttwoeraMkial*. 
tK*«B wn be for thaw teams who qutfHM bi IMr [feces. 

Vbu need to call the Winning Hotline Number by 10pm on Friday 
June 5 , otherwise the tickets win be put Into our Free Pit* . 
Draw for unclaimed tickets, so If your number matches call now; 

Winning Hotline Number 

0870 123 4324 

NnWMlmiiiMininpml 

More chances to win! 

If you’ve not won this time, see the Guardian tomorrow for 
another chance to win a pair of semi-final tickets. 

Pfus jxt e nter our Free Prize Draw for unclaimed tickets 
(the Braza v Scotland tickets were won this way - so you 
stand a good chance), just caH the matter below. ' 

(Um obw tan MW S urM Jura UL wa oolr to ■rtvoncN. 

0870 123 4322 

(Mb wS sort no mm Bon «0 panes) . 


cltoe, there are 84.0QQ un- 
employed. 

Kevin Kingston, director 
of the Thames Gateway 
partnership, hopes that the 
link will bring 30,000 jobs 
and 1,500 homes to Strat- 
ford alone. “It’s about 
regeneration — not knock- 
ing 15 minutes of the travel 
time,” he said. 

Ty Davis, resident of the 
area for 25 years, now 
knows that another nin e 
years stands between Strat- 


ford and its place to the 
international rail link. 
|Tve been going to meet- 
ings for I don't know how 
long,” he said. “But a lot of 
new jobs depend on this.” 
Further east live Linda 
and Jim FackerelL long- 
time residents of the area. 
They still have no rfwif 
idea what is happening — 
but are sore they will not 
be travelling to Paris. “The 
last time was 45 years ago ” 
said Jim. 
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Tennis 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Arazi fails 


to cash in 


on his gifts 


3t**i»h«n Bierlay In Paris 


H icham arazi is 
one of the most 
richly gifted players 
in men’s tennis. 
Alas, he is also one of the 
most deeply frustrating. In 
yesterday's wonderfully ab- 
sorbing quarter-final against 
Prance's Cedric Plollne the 
24-year-old Moroccan simply 
and starkly blew it 
The Frenchman, who was 
virtually out on his feet in the 
final set, won 3-€, e-2, 7-6, 
4-6. 6-3 and tomorrow plavs 
Spain’s Alex Corretja for a 
place in Sunday's final. It will 
be a minor miracle if he has 
the energy to get to the start- 
ing line against Corretja, who 
in the previous match on the 
centre court polished off Bel- 
gium's Filip Dewulf, a semi- 
finalist here last year. In 
straight sets. 

The I4tb-seeded Spaniard 
had a marathon fourth-round 
match against Heman Gumy 
— over S'/i hours — but mat- 
ters have gone relatively 
smoothly for him since. By 
comparison Pioline, aged 28, 
has now played two five-set 
matches in succession, yester- 
day’s lasting three hours and 
42 minutes. 

The Frenchman was the 
runner-up to Pete Sampras at 
Wimbledon last year and lost 
to the American in the 1993 
US Open final but success at 
Roland Garros has eluded 
him, his best run coming two 
years ago when he lost to Ger- 
many's Michael Stich In the 
quarter-final 

Arazi is capable of the most 
sublime tennis and there were 
moments during the first set 
when Pioline could only stare 
disbelievingly as shots blazed 


pusi him. Piollne’s forehand 
was off key and Arazi twice 
broke his serve. This was not 
what the French crowd 
wanted, for hopes have been 
growing that Pioline might be- 
come the first Frenchman 
since Yannick Noah in 1983 lo 
win the title. 

It is never entirely possible 
just by looking at Pioline to fig- 
ure out his physical condition; 
he shuffles around the baseline 
with all the grace of a duck out 
of water. Yet once on the move 
he acquires n grace and 
alacrity of movement that his 
short legs seem to defy. He im- 
mediately broke Arazi ’s serve 
in the second set and rapidly 
swung the match his way. 

After one missed point the 
Moroccan sent his racket 
spinning high into the air. 
catching it perfectly to the de- 
light of the crowd; he is much 
given to juggling, frequently a 
sign that his concentration is 
about to go AWOL. But here 
he was focused right enough 
and Pioline had to be at his 
most resolute. 

Indeed Pioline saved two 
set points in the third set and 
scraped through the tie-break 
8-6. Yet Arazi, far from being 
deflated, levelled the match, 
and at 1-1 in the final set had 
two break points against the 
obviously struggling Pioline. 

But just when it mattered 
Arazi lost the plot and played 
a series of feeble shots. 
When I started the fifth set I 
was thinking about the match 
I could play against Corretja,” 
he said. *T lost my focus.” 

So might have Pioline, for 
just before he was due to serve 
for the match the crowd began 
a prolonged Mexican wave. 
Arazi sat down, and Pioline 
fretted, but in the end the 
Frenchman was on the crest 



Racing 


Fallon squares up 
for Oaks revenge 
on Midnight Line 


Chris Hawkins 


losing the toss . . . Hicham Arazi serves during his five-set defeat by France’s Cedric Pioline photograph: uonelcronneau 


FALLON, suc- 
cessful on Henry Cec- 
l’s Eaton Square at 
Goodwood yesterday, is 

confident that his Oaks 
mount Midnight Line can 
reverse the form at Epsom 
tomorrow with her Musi- 
dora Stakes conqueror 
Bahr. 

“Midnight Line has done 
really well since York and 
the Oaks will be a different 
race.” said Fallon- “We had 
to make our own running 
in the Musddora and that 
didn’t suit my filly. This 
time we’ve got a pacemaker 
and we’re 21b better off 
with Bahr for a neck." 

Fallon was Impressed by 
Eaton Square, who ran out 
an emphatic 3V*-Iengths 
winner from Deep Dive 
with previous winner Soft 
Touch a distance back. 

Grant Pritchard-Gordon, 
representing the winning 
owner Khalid Abdullah, 
commented: “That was the 
first time Kieren has sat on 
Eaton Square and he was 
very taken with him. He’s 
not in at Royal Ascot but 
the Churchill Stakes on the 
Saturday is a possibility." 

Fallon indicated that soft 
ground would not come 
amiss for his Derby mount 
Sadian, but said that if he 
could ride any other horse 
in the race it would be the 
. Michael Stoute-trained 
Greek Dance. 

The Stoute stable cer- 
tainly seems to be peaking 
at the right time, as evi- 
denced by a Goodwood 
double with Lonesome 
Dude and Double Classic. 

John Reid rode them both 
but gave his backers plenty 
of cause for heart-flutter. 
Reid looked the wrong way 
on the cantering Lonesome 
Dude in the NAC Reinsur- 
ance Stakes and flailed to 


see Wuxi Venture coming 
with a challenge on his out- 
side until it was almost too 
late. He eventually scraped 
home by a short-head. 

In the end Double Classic 
was a comfortable enough 
winner of the Badger Ales 

Handicap bnt not before 
having to wait an inordi- 
nate tdune for a gap. 

Reid was patience person- 
ified before threading 
Double Classic through to 
collar Eastwell Hall, and 
this improving colt could 
now go for the King George 
V Handicap at Royal Ascot. 

Greek Dance seems to be 
the Derby pick of the pro- 
fessionals and is one of five 
in the Epsom Classic who 
corresponds to the success- 
ful Derby breeding formula 
that demands both sire and 
maternal grandslre had 
winning form at 10 fur- 


longs or more. 

The other qualifiers are 
Cape Verdi. City Honours. 
Courteous and Mn tamam 
who is now virtually cer- 
tain to be allowed to take 
his chance after pleasing 
trainer Alec Stewart. 

Paul Cole revealed that 
Courteous did a nice piece 
of work over nine furlongs 
yesterday morning, giving 
91b to the five-year-old 
Present Arms. 

"At this time of year a 
three-year-old should be 
getting a stone from the 
older horse and as Present 
Arms is rated 100 1 reckon 
Courteous worked to a rat- 
ing of just over 120 ," said 
the trainer. 

“If the unsettled weather 
continues and the ground is 
on the soft side it will bring 
his stamina into play. I 
really think he’s got a live 
each-way chance." 

Courteous is a 16-1 
chance with Hill's who go 
9-4 Second Empire. 7-2 
Greek Dance and 4-1 Cape 
Verdi 
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Stayed at m bad ctet hone, cm n* ta ton (Minn 'jU' ji fires, jan mn. norm Prenrier 
emhiciIm Dot char itn w 3! tu. eftKxu tons bnl total ra< ™ «uHT. tv : nu cd It Wd lk*j|ri> Loauei a 
Smtow Ha2l hop, «L Mmtaa know: Uosnl takas, not ih*h i(,sn (aid ;i. mto m =tmr inns d ilitri 17 
HU tag nacUtal aHa*O0t* in ta. Cd Naas Latfr ux' 1 (suJ m ix at. nk 2nd n 

21 biat Pranrior Bawndod BW 5C| a Hentuy In 71 rtan i*l» Edi0fi*l HelijUK ’juafi tcately to ka} 
ow II tu, ittten and ran on, «n by 21 Imr ftjnuHiH at ftaajsid iurtlhcv, U 


bcv.U.1 


^QQ GALLOWS HALL CLAIMING STAKES 


0034/B 
508(1) 206-40 


1m 4f £2,787 [6 declared) 

2)0431 nu 0* (Butane 5-10-0 ... 

lft* 7-945 . 

(12)Jf«Br'4-9- J . - 
B-rtewno 5-9-3 .. 

UwSLanwTOi 7-9-? 


R Darter >98 

.. .- B 5tS = 

5 Tnaa Tad W W Brrinimo 59-3 J F E$a * — 

3C4505 AidarfBI) (D}Uo S Unwnm 7-9-? . . . . C Teague p) — 

5060 0 Btalta(zq01lwm3«-0 . -P Feisey (3) — 

Ba#B» 8-11 )*al 7-2 ttBhrarChinwy. 5-1 Benflw.8-I AftLs. bi-t l*an r,o Pew lew 
FORM GUDE - HM Lid 31 out, ndden ant ran m arf mat b* 31 l.sa liicmn Ira Si HaiuOon InTJ bon. G4 
BidBaetttaU op kites, tanuyu <tan Q tut aim ent b*5-*4a : W-wt a WnWrapaiP tm 61 rang. 1* llstw i 
GUohhi: IioiidI IBS otABoai 41 OUL 2D hfl d 9 Mid OftUi ilijie a Djccla lur 41 Imp. St Afdar 
Memo* 6t oil sotM nddm aid no qion in l 4i tri A trim su-j a fa*ad tmft cbm. Aft - 


4,00 DEAM MOOR HANDICAP 


rol £3,599 (12 declared) 


®)3 c 


!p2) 


241201 Mam Pall 

■■wnSaHn 


'Ibo JRanEttoi 1-9-f.l 

?WB0tofliu»a»ramE urn*. 6-9-9 .. 
31080- taaitorpzCjDJDttarJiJkesJ-W .. 
120072 Ocka tf» tos N Macauie? 4-9- 7 
4)0100 DataBmfMJ MB Art**nol 6-9-4 .. 
-was Eanert* fctaemijaB Ueatw 1- 9 -* - 
U5-11 Gw BnNaa pi) p) P F^jaa 5-6-13 . . . 
0050-0 AalaafcftOiBfcaPSSffllJBoiY 4-8-10 . 

304-03 jjaaWW W fflj WAtal 6-6- 9 - . 
600-05 gNWPH«*ig 7-8-5 


.. . J Ftahaa 83 
- - AD*P) M 
. . S Dname 82 
.. J F E>an 84 
. SWMmanb 87 
. Pit Edthty-* 82 
. 0 swemy 86 
.. C taker 81 
s nwftn (7) 85 
-M tort 84 

C 

L 


hf 7-2 GarSta 9-2 ltaWiPaA.6-1 Otto. 7-1 IU.™ R-1 LUTsjMon 9-1 Sonet 
1 12-1 DwteHjw. «aiirt Ota. tarta 

■ GUDE ■ tonal PMC IHd up. tuleied to bad nride h>d Oahnu mntail mw Smjlefcf tl Bewtar S 
l Gd. MMtoi Ite: Led «nfl 3lnL ■eetoad II oft 3 9h Dfiniw Unm tfc.P A to EJ ttc^x GtL Oduc 
at teds, tot aw 31 eat aw trattn hot totaj 9 3 it tri to Mil rrfdat rtuad a Iowsb D ta, Cd Daata 
k Mmk beta. ■ tasi tri 13 tu Beta Eton a Kenuwi a ta fai-fm EnoworMbeam: FYimumn htii 
uatothSta to. no atm lH 2nd at 9 Um Peic*4* d EMr.t iiau kHpi Gay BnezE kta dl taoai 
nm. ■mh*)dlrimhBcrna4L*ia0mtrtJffltra, Ulfm Antntfa Ctah* Uddtrjcn tuatudimn 
aueril ol tattled raN. noon iiUen on usicn. a 9»i d 1? Mil U mc oi L jnqtrid 5t (ta>. Mlm Supalrit 
ffcwi* batos. ndpaal Itaar. ten m oop ho) fiiim. S 3td el It) iui flrpn at Cjwt* 51 tew at Saecd 
Marie OMdto*fcJS,en8»eftlo«r2ltU. ran m tanl tomna Jl tit, at 17 ttii nusit lone a tutnfian 51 
In Cd Rkh Hue BtftaL haipaed aid tavnnd Mm*, 411 iwwit. finnh. 9!S 6m nf 13 MB tans 
EantMM Ap 5C hcan tan 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jocheys 


in Huno 


Leads 


rUEtfifcf) 

WRym 
K Dally 


JCanfl 


24 56 2TS 

13 91 253 

3) 161 124 

IS 1 1B 15J 

IB 196 31 

17 91 1&7 

106 16 


17 


*3631 
-1977 
5? A3 
■532 

■BiiSI 

-4 43 
■45S1 




19 Pas °a IrnetSl 


jaMGosden 
J Berry 
B Hapsyn 
PHttams 
BJ Merton 
flaUriCT 
BAMdUvai 


to5 ate 

in Ef J 

Hr! 10 1 
£1 198 
34 29? 
41 171 
im 77i 


-1GS3 

6713 

5787 

.3(58 

v1091 

■1200 

4035 


Results 


ooomrooD 

Z710i1,«ATC»»OO*Ke.KF^iDr(ew«a 

tw): z. Daw HM **«▼•»* 

Hfl-n 4 nm. SK. rflat (H 6edl) Tow Earn 

tfiClj40.CSR£Z68. 

MOi^ 1, umnoMe w»k J R«rf (im 
teifj: *, WwH VtoM-a (TM);*. tata 

^ * Tmnw B n -HtoMlfc.il! 

a, r — I (Ml m-ljj % ni a m— y 
HWtav Baffin W 7 gf 

asui) T«k MKH E2-40, S3W0. Dft KSJ0. 
CSftG2S«, 


340! t, OUT LIMB. LDCT»orf (11-2); JJ, 
81dlat~r*T s-i): a. ootaa Ma r ch (14-1). 
S-l tee veiled Fo* rtn. X* nuj. NL WL PA 
H«towhSt3 TOP: C5-3K CklO- E2JIL OSO. 
bftar aS ™b:t7I»m. CSF: £483)9. Tri- 


ca*t£5fi2JJ3i NFC ktnfld Harmony. 

4,101 1, SIMM IflMljfHB BAST, 


Quinn (5-1): 2. Habetw (B-2 to): »r B* Mjr 
WWi(1i-0. 0 tm 

CIA Cl. 10. C1J0.CR1SJ0. 

AMt 1, oftAMATTZB, □ Hannon (33-1): t. 
M? n*W9. (8-1). 8-4 ta 

PSTfl r£vLrt 

£32.40; £630, CZJM, E2.7D. OF: C154J0. Tflo. 






E^StlUS 1 


HAYDOCK 771 781 

YARMOUTH 772 

PERTH 773 783 

Ali COURgES COMHBrrWW OMI ^ 

ALL COURSES BESUUS 0891 222 790 

G*ae air bqp ran ui< jv mi. tac*. TB PiA Loco* 1 


«aiC0ET8DPPg>Mpjtr ' 

TfeOuardlan ^tmteractive 


C21ZD0. CSF: £52134. 

JACKPOTi C13.B87.W PUCIPBTs 
£454 J9Q. QUAWOTi £67 .50. 


WARWICK 

2JOO: 1, SPRUM PURSUIT, R HUfllWE 
15-1): 2. AI FW»M JWt a, Btacw 

[9-?j. 5-2 tav Red Uon. 8 ran. 2. 2X. (R 
Cnariton) Toe* CS.T0: £l A), Cl JO. £1.40. OF; 
£9SD. CSF; CMJ6. 

SJOil.PALACKlATta TOUCH, QCdrier 
(7-4 taw); a, Broadway Maiody (11-3J: a, 
Retraoo(iO-l). lDran.«,XlJBany)Ti*f 
ggp; El Jd £TJ0, C2J0- OF: C7.70. TflK 
C31J0.CSF:CRB3. 

tMi 1, BLUBHWO unWADBIL D 
Saotmoy (10D-30): % Ib a b ri tkwntde 
112-1): 3, Carat tartan (10-1). 11-4 low 
Bon St ado. 10 ran 3. 18. (M Fothoratort- 
-Godley ) Tote £4 JO; £1,40. £5 3ft £3.40. DF: 
£25.7ft Trio: £71.10. CSFi £3803 
Ufli 1, TROJIAM HERO, DHwriaon (7-1): 
2.B«M-fta *taB*l«-l). 14 

ran. w, 3. (Mrs M Rawtay) ToWE .^f? 
£2.60, D.70, £440. OF: 0)30. Trio. C17B0. 
CSF: 03.24. NR- DaryattM. 

AriKh 1. USKM HBOHTSa N Cflltan (8-11; 
*, up hi naona (m-i), 3, tah bay (»-1)i 
4 _ wh M cni a (33-1). 9-1 to w Woicome 
Hetahts. 18 ran. FU. UL (K Burke) T«o; 
{BJft n.Bft £3.00, DAM DF-C^^- 

T: £25340 CSF! C1C0.13. TrieaBC C2JJ68B6 
1 , COLLBV1UE, P RaWnsem (3-11, 

s, fetdta itaaaBa (9-4): 3, taryow Wnd 

(2-1 law)! *. Bad Uofltaw* (7-2IL 4 ran. ». 
glad. (M Jarvis) Tote C4J0. DF: BS.Tft C6F; 
fqgn 

sMt i, two SOCKS, P P Murpny (4-i i: t, 
U KM^(IOD-flO); S, »APd»«lte^(0-1)- 


5 ? law National With. 6 ran IK. 4 (J Kina) 
Tow: £6 30; CL®, C2 20 . OF' £950. CSF: 
C14.7I 

PUICEPUTeCIMBO OUADPOTrCmOO. 


NEWCASTLE 

A3 ft 1, SAPHRtR, A Culhano (9-1); 3, 
Pen n y Hoor ilE-1); A OowRUtnllinr 

[9-1). 6-4 lav Hub Staamw. II ran. IX. 4. (C 
Booth) lolo re 30, £2.10. C250. a JO. DF: 
C4610 Trio: £52 30 CSF £11598. 

3JHH 1, BOBBVDAZZUL J Carroll (4-1): 
2, Skanart Sow* 111*0 la»). s. CSnta 
Mw (5-2) 4 ran 13. 6 (Dr J ScatgtHi T«ec 
050 DF £2 70 C3F 

3iOi 1, MAYOORO, J Carroll (T0-1); 2. 
Soupmflelal ( 14- 1): 3, Dono npa (14-1). 
5-4 tu* Palacogaw Jack. 0 ran. 5, 1. (M 
Dods] Totu. £29.70: £8.70, £4.90, W.D0. DF. 
C330.W. Trio. £230.® C5F-E272 89. 

3- SOi 1, MCGaXVCWWV REEKS, Kim 
TUthlor (12- IJ, Z, Desert Kgririor (16-1): 3, 
OeUtan Oca [1J-7I 7-4«wToq Jcm.8r8n. 
?. hd. (E Indeal T. m 00. C OT. EZ 90. 0.10. 
DF. CSV OT.TrW £11750. CDF £173B0.Trl- 
custC1.?45 0l NR Harmony Hall. 

4^0) f, FIVB OF SPAMS, R Wtnaton (3-1 
Jt |0«|; S, Cn»d Malta (3-1 Jl law): 3, Mu 
Bern 1 [ 14-1). 11 ran Hd.5.|flFnlwyJT:£4Jnr 
E2 00,C1JW,C5OT DF-C11®.Tdo:C342B0. 
CSF: E 1 3. n . Tueast C 19 »• NR. Anstand. 

4- SBi 1, ALTITUDE. G Duffidd (5-1): 2, 
BO) Momatte (15-2 i: 9, Deffeiod Peawra 
(Il-J) 5-4 nw Fcaites Broni. 6 tan. X, B 
I Sir Uaiti Preacodi Tote. £550. E2J0, £1.40. 
nr- C26.2Q. CSF. 08.50. 
pLACEPOTt C14.3B6.40 QUADPOTl 
£1.138 ®. 

• Cw oni ro r ttotete oo p3BQ 1 S. 


Yarmouth 


Perth (N.H.) card 



RDM COX 

TOP FORM 


RON COX 

TOP FORM 

?.10 

Pipe Music 

Bran Notate 

£20 

Smart Spirit 

Btadasairif 

240 

Mritib 

Htante 

2-50 

StaagttSon 

StaugbtSna 

310 

Joseph'^ Wtae 

ttatanTOMgblPi 

3.20 

TeqaiVsiBcb 

ItafayVailch 

240 

Timberwall 

ItetaomtS 

350 

What AT* 

What A Tala 

4.10 

Robe A Grand 

CMaBaro 

420 

MaraPngaant 

AttemaUc 

440 

Blowing Away 

Mxzcod (nb) 

4^0 

Joe Shaw 

Dont Forgat Conic 


lAft-hanfled. oval track of 1 m5i wiffi 53 runHn. Sralgnt rade. 

Going: Good id lun * Derate; bbnkas. 

Draw: Lout B mttSs numtos bvvired up to 1m. 

Long dtatance Iranflns: Otartton Sprtng (3.10) R Hodges. Somersal 2S9 mfles. VfeKBl Stay 
(3 10 4 Mareed (4 40) P Ertrc, hwys 242 rides. Return To Brcpnm (3. 10). Tcnys MCI 
0 101 & ZahrantUO) J M Bratey. Gnan* 237 enhs. PI® Music (2.10) P Hasbm. N Ygrte 
2i9mfc5 Tw Dam i2 id BMeehan. Berta 190 mdes. Sans Egate (2.40) Lady Hemes. W 
Su2»> 190 mfles OneSMO IQ WMrir.Bnlts lSOndes. 

Sctbo day wfanera: Nane 

BUarad fbvt fine 3 10 EWer Htft Only Josh. Vtm± 3.10 BUe Cheese, 
figures at tt-xtec after harcs's name denote days smee test outa). J Jumps 


reg« handed dmM of iJtoi wtti 280yds nm-ta. Ftet. easy track wWi weeping turns. 
Going: Good to Brm. good in ptices. * Denotes Winters. 


Long dtatanco traralanc Super Strap (4.201 ( WHams. KTord & Wares 339 mfles. FranWe 
(2-20) R yitaadhoiBe. N Yorto 223 miles. Chotus Line (4^0) P Beaumont N Yortts 215 mta. 


sman Sptt &20), What A Tale pJ5C& & Joe Star (4.50} Mrs M Rnwtey. Clewtand 1 91 
mfles. Honeyadioce (220), Cent Oul® (250) SBouniwnei (4 5WM Hammond. N Vote 109 
mites. Easdy Btue (120 S KaWewl. N Yorto 189 mites. 

S*wn day wtanns Noth. 

Bflntorad first ItaK 350 WBa Home. Vfemwt None. 

Hpxes in bradns after horse's rame denote days shea test outing. Fjtet 


2 ^ QEASTS£»ElT0NKAIflMCAP3Y0 


emmm-iimmM stsimas » wms hubmje 


’ 1m 3f10lyas £3.590 (9 decbffHfl 


in 

ais 

4)41 

515 

6B1 

76 

BG 

Sill 


03002 Brw Hota rBJf Dunbo 9-7- - — IMgill 

033- PwdM See) (241) c Brow 9-4 M Etttoy U 

456 PotabflflU Stole 9-4 F loach 81 

noon Mgb Art HgUrntepqj bain M LOOM S3 

6* Bmitoto Frtat (39 5 Iftnds 94) ■ D« 

400 TwBswrPEfiUertJnS-ll ..HTdM 

4-» taflBrkRfltaPqP Cota 9-10 

-51400 Plpi tank an PKsJte 6-6 A I 

66211 MUgkfltaiMrpqClhvM 7-13 


s 


BiBtas:>l rtoPAdUUily.i-l flnWun Ocma. 5-1 fewe latte. 7-1 Senpum rta*. 6-1 Fate. Pipe Ltee. 
CaamiteBw W-1 PawittSai 


5501- MH 
V2D4 BR0 Magic ( 
513& FnhyBka(i 
WZ56- ta 


2^ mmm stakes 


2m 110yds £2,696 (14 declared) 

J Dodds 5-11-5 

B«m6-i0-i? — 

StoOBMi 9-10-12 

HKnntni 5-10-12 

■BJ Dodos 6-10-12 

Hta Magic (HB| U Tafnte 5-10-1? 8 tombs (B — 

(V TtabKta (vtaSIJ Dados 5-10-12 Ika X torma — 

5- OtappojWltettl 4-10-7 T Rata - 

04- DMpa Gw (HR * Dc*m 5-10-7 0 Patar 84 

Ftaidi f57) H WooSsnee 4-KJ-7 L ffyv — 

F BmrnamiMt ps BflceWO 6-10-7 L Ctarioi (5) — 

ffOOO- ftaxQQjamaofl 7-10-7 A Dobbta — 

ft Tdtata)pfl2) Mis JSnflr 5-10-7 Mr C Stay - 

4- Start S|H (22) Mis Utontoy 4-10-8 G Leo B5 


Mm £3.943 (it decJared) 


Baflag: 5-2 HrtcaotlM Snan SpU fatty BlUftHBBytaBte. 12-1 Papal Sew. 


aunMUB. 16-1 Fntam. Puvenj Nan, KM Hus I 


m 

2(1«l 

»ra 

4(9 

6l*i 

701 

•n; 


2243D s» Eyala (221) UK Hmec 4-9-5 

TitaKpCKfl 4-9-5 

0-3 Bl—y MC tenar 3-8-13 -- 


AH) 

8111) 

•M 

IIP] 


25 

V La 
34- Hi 
06549 V 


S GoUtoaa^WOwat 3-0-13 


SI 

» ■ 

. H Cm 3-8-1 J . — . I Fllai MS0 

•WfcSBPM)WlJGBa4iiV^-13 LW 88 

pasju Saute 3-8-13 — — — RHta V 

I (ZZSIDMwe. 1-8-13 — D (PBMtea 81 

_ Saga M Jjt«c 3-3-T3 P Rrtl 

iW5 TraHWf flT) U 3-8-13 - M 


2 gQ BjjX CTMMai BaHBOBMUL IHWICE 6 aiflSE 


"3m £3,501 (i2dedaBd) 

P5424 Bantam pE) n SfteL Russel ft-IV-1 . 
-'2363- DdBcDato (62) HHsnmond 6-11-1 . 


91 MltSs Ten (25) S v-*nr. 3-81 .1 ■ Du 84 

BeBtag- 7-3 [Money. 4-1 liK FUtoe 5-1 tttmn. UiAD. 6-1 Tittsaft 12-1 J H&tc 14-1 aftCm. 16-1 


ttufclisl 


323*- CMotUt 
5/m- Data* P2)| 
T23P2- Ratal GNa( 
20044- HeDsdopeBs 

PBS5A 
12/44- 
P3PF3- 
ZT1F3- 


. I ID-11-1 . 
;iU*10-1M. 


) Ms JStay 7-11-1 

nS.Mfci 9-11-1 


RMcftataO) - 

B Pita 88 

A s Stan — 


J ^QRfGGSSaUNG HANDICAP 



JFUMU 11-11-1 K , 

IDIRAIn 8-11-1 _B9n 

1 8)4 Wta*s 7-1 VI s Taylor | 


BflUTothnw 10-11-1 

m w Ptoifr-wFio 


a: 

T toad 82 

B Pmta — 


161 

Jft 

3l3 

4H0 

5(7) 

8D3I 

71111 

SIR 

9(101 


'tm £2.303 (20 declared) 
)* 


r 11-10 ShaEte Sun. 6-1 oaa: Duka. ChaM Drt. 7-1 Btateus. 8-1 Kanan Gtas. 16-1 Dttate Bark, 20-1 
Malta Mbs. Skxpe Scuwb 


4-10-0 f LyocK 

J iMatai 9-9-3 — LDMM-* 83 

U Ctapntm 4-9-3 L Knrioo 8? 


306532 HtaBtal (SJC Dnyta *-94 J Gatafcad (I) |4 

4006U- lastCtaea (07)0 CWF*e4-9-0 .. K Ftaaa 84 

(KDCOO 4taa8WriteWrtor5-8-1l S Sari 

240004 li>*9ytopa)0)n*AEto*l 5-8-10 A McCartty 

noo-WOsataiapitaB PM RHodps 4-8-9 1 Cortona 83 

004631 CrazSaata(QU Ocyam 6-8-8 Qan Lnal (7) 82 

18(14) H»Cf) ate ™ £0)0 (tars 4 -6-6 D OTJonobW* — 

11 lift Oft *G3 htada(»J Para 4-S-fi 8 Plica Si 

C09 ft® Bo toBpajUlJFjnannr 4-8-6 1 

83 r4) 04-020 ZNaat(H) 0$ pFjJBa»» 7-8-5 . 8. 

140) IHOOO Mwltaynp EWRS va-4 C bn (7) — 

ism OOTtMl OMyJaMpgj Qmr 4-8-3 SDRAmm* — 

»iia 6550-0 UnadatapnC Boon 4-8-? „ F Mata 89 




* 2m AI TIOjds £4,143 0 declared) 


F3316 Aay tort HP) A JMrfnpQ 8-12-0 MAFRmiaM 85 

(7031- SmtaSoriMTO (CD) AIBNbra 8-11-3 A tea* W 

F5113- Hait i D am raw JiMauaivi vo — twto 88 

KAJ3- IstoaMtapS m Iks DTbonsm 11-10-13 T Bwd 88 

14312- tolUl M mA H mite) E Strt 7-10-10 : ■ Stay 86 

A9-1M 

)J Gride 6-10-8 - 


1&U3- Ul 

14312- tot TMI — -- - 

W65P Orttof CM) (^^£4-10-9 — *S 

U005F- THte'a'Nb >(Hj (O J Gride 6-10-8 8 M#na«tai 

F4163- Itlta Da art (WjgllTialilMi 6-10-6 IJIRr 84 

Z2155- Bate ItapiAF maw lO-IO-O D Pita 82 

1 9-4 IcaarrralBi. 7-2 Supra* Smt 11-2 m Ilia Han. 6-1 Le Doam 8-1 BtaMg Dam. Satan 
t-KUtey 


17(19 OTM» Tiny* m&m 401 Jftatfey ft*-? 8 IMtea 0) — 

18(151 com? Bata Hi arisen CW)(D)Jt*afcy 6-6-0 - — M Hnyatt 

19(24 060® BtaaOwjaftjJonhnsvr-T; Data (TShsa * — 

»tl| ffiOOG laha Ada (10) C masaard 5-i-lD tea Maoris £) 




"3m 110yds £2,686 (11 declared) 


Eefttaff 7-1 Smrtj, 9-1 Han't Road. LaBI QHKe.UUiSryt. PMrtte. lft-1 Jx**tosVSm CtarajnSiitaB,Be 
natal 2-1 Our Sam. W*»9l 


j^ QgftflawiimMgiggiBge 


*71 £3,850 (8 declared) 


i§ 

30 


4fS 

5(9 

8 ( 1 ) 

7(4) 


66ft Btana (225) CBffiasi B-11 

M batata (dC Rad 6-1 t 

(aS&Bnsf 


sB-11 


,i»wb - 


03 Faria Ltar(lQ(Bf)EDta*»Ml L Datta 88 

J® Mhaa»ta pa)RGaea&-ii — — 9 GriBUta ® 88 

40-0 MaceHSStaflMRyanS’-ll CCaar - 

Tad D Iboot 8- 11 — 

2 Tk9«aD(22S)HCedfi-11 w I 


4C Gort 6-1 1-7 IMP « 

in* tap 7-1 V0 8 PM 82 

— Wtod« 5-11-0 MAHlSM - 

Maateok 6-11-0 JSa»pM — 

POOft HddtaCriteoyfflUsLtenl 5-11-0 _ R Jataaa - 

3B» Taariar (F5) R Abo 5- 1 V0 A Batata* _g 

54064- MM A Tm ( 28 ) Ms UJfcwbT 6-11-0 — 0 L"«0 

00065- Hi fcreaMMToftlWS-IH) LWta* 83 

4PRM- neMTHihtataM an mi *t dtiuum 7-im ...J * ad - 

ww- — — Mb* - 

Off- PtataftMfterM 6 WMs 6-10-9 B Stay - 


Batac 6-4 MW AT*. 7-4 ttatagSm 7-1 DysMDDM 6-1 VHeHtaas. 16-1 tAtegCaato*. Tartar, 
75-1 IW Qun. Fk«« 01 Dtattnj 


Beflbv 4-5 lantern 9-2FataLAK 6-1 Cntba 7-1 ne Ora. 12-1 Ratena, 25-1 Dfcanen, rVidfin 
Ota. 33-1 hd 
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It may all 
add up 
to Macca 


Martin Thorpe 

searches for clues 
as the coach reveals 
his squad numbers 

G LENN HODDLE yes- 
terday announced 
his England starting 
line-up for the World 
Cup finals which begin next 
Wednesday. Or then again, 
maybe not. 

The national coach is up 
there with Ruth RendeQ when 
it comes to laying misleading 
trails, so those searching for 
clues to Hoddle's preferred 
team were only possibly pre- 
sented with the clinching evi- 
dence yesterday when he an- 
nounced the squad numbers 
for the players he is taking to 
France. 

The first 11 are: David Sea- 
man in goal: central defend- 
ers Sol Campbell, Tony Ad- 
ams and Gareth Southgate; 
wing-backs Graeme Le Saux 
and David Beckham; central 
midfielders Paul Ince, David 
Batty and Steve McManaman; 
fbrwards Alan Shearer and 
Teddy Sheringham. 

Whether this is also Hod- 
dle's 1st XI is, or course, im- 
possible to say. First, one has 
to ask why on earth he would 
give away such vital informa- 
tion so long before the kick- 
off? Could there be more than 


Numbers game 


No Nam« 

Caps 

1 David Seaman 

40 

2 Sol Campbell 

16 

3 Graeme Le Saux 

25 

4 Paul Ince 

39 

5 Tony Adame 

51 

0 Gareth Southgate 

25 

7 David Beckham 

15 

8 David Batty 

31 

9 Alan Shearer 

39 

10 Teddy Shermgham 

33 

11 Steve McManaman 

21 

12 Gary Neville 

27 

13 Nigel Martyn 

7 

14 Darren Anderton 

18 

IS Paul Merson 

18 

10 Paul Scholes 

7 

1 7 Robert Lee 

17 

18 Martin Keown 

18 

19Les Ferdinand 

17 

20 Michael Owen 

5 

21 Rio Ferdinand 

3 

22 Tim Flowers 

11 


a hint here of the phantom ill- 
ness to Beckham and the bo- 
gus injury to Southgate which 
Hoddle employed to fool the 
Italians in the buHd-up to 
England’s crucial qualifier in 
Rome? 

There again, yesterday’s 
first XI does have a plausible 
ring to it, fitting in with Hod 
die’s preferred 34H 2 formation 
if one positions Campbell, Ad 
ams and Southgate at the 
back, even though Gary Nev- 
ille, No. 12 in the squad, does 
possess a strong claim to be in 
the side ahead of the penalty 
villain of Euro 96. 

With Le Saux at left wing- 
back and Ince and Batty bold- 
ing in midfield, that leaves 
the puzzle of who takes over 
from Paul Gascoigne now that 
his number is up. 

The 1-11 theory points 
away from Beckham. The 
Brylcreem boy- turned-bottled 
blond combed midfield for 
part of the recent friendly 
against Saudi Arabia but 
Hoddle's assessment of him 
as one of the best crossers of a 
ball in the country will al- 
most certainly position him 
at right wing-back. 

So that leaves McMana- 
man, who only recently was 
thought to be out of fhvour 
and out of the final 22 because 
his cocky attitude displeased 
Hoddle's temperate outlook. 
Now he could Qnd himself, 
after years of being stuck out 
on the left playing the posi- 
tion he most prefers. For 
G arret read Macca. 

The muddiers of these par- 
ticular tactical waters are 
Darren Anderton, who played 
wide right in Euro 96 but has 
not looked out of place in cen- 
tral midfield for Tottenham, 
and Paul Scholes. who despite 
being more of a Paul McCart- 
ney to Gazza's John Lennon, 
was a top-ii hit in Le 
Toumoi. 

Of course all this is Just 
conjecture, but no World Cup 
build-up would be complete 
without it. Even Euro 96 
sparked similar speculation 
when Terry Venables an 
noun ced his squad numbers. 
In the end, though, that con 
jecture proved to be anything 
but idle. Only one player in 
each of the five line-ups with 
which England began their 
games in that tournament 
bore a number higher than 11. 


Boksic dropped by Croatians 


A LEN BOKSIC. the Lazio 
/^striker who was to have 
spearheaded Croatia's 
World Cup challenge, has 
been dropped at the last 
minute from the final 
squad. 

Their coach Miroslav Bla- 
zevic has decided he cannot 
risk playing Boksic who 
was scheduled to have knee 
surgery week in Paris this 
week. 

There is also no place in 
the squad for Egor Cvitano- 
vic. who has clashed with 
team officials, and the Cro- 


atia Zagreb defender Slje- 
pan Tomas, who failed to 
recover from a leg injury. 

Denmark’s players each 
stand to pocket a bonus of 

259.000 kroner (£24,000) if 
they reach the World Cup 
final. 

The Danish Soccer Feder- 
ation has guaranteed the 22 
members of the squad 

45.000 kroner per head to 
win each of the three group 
matches. Denmark play in 
Group C against France, 
South Africa and Saudi 
Arabia. 
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France 98 Aces and wild cards 


Eagles with clipped wings 

Toyin omo Adelakun and Chris Taylor on Nigeria, ill-prepared but 


F OUR years ago Nige- 
ria were only 60 sec- 
onds away from 
knocking out Italy 
and progressing to 
the quarter-finals of USA 94. 
That was until a man called 
Roberto Baggio intervened. 
Since then a gold medal per- 
formance in the Atlanta 
Olympic Games — which saw 
them beat a Brazilian side 
which included Ronaldo and 
an Ar gentinian team featur- 
ing Crespo and Sbneone — 
has led many to tip Nigeria’s 
Super Eagles to fulfil the des- 
tiny predicted by Walter Wln- 
terbottom and Fele, and 
become the first African team 
to win the World Cup. 

That may yet happen, but 
on the evidence of last Fri- 
day’s comprehensive reversal 
at the hands of Yugoslavia, 
the odds wQl have length- 
ened considerably In Bel- 
grade, as they struggled 
to a 3-0 defeat, the Eagles 
looked out of sorts, 
betraying their poor 
preparation and 
lack of practice 
together 

It was per- 
haps no great 
surprise. 

T i j a a i 
Babangida 
and Daniel 
Amofcachi. 
the former 



Everton forward, had joined 
the team at Zurich airport a 
scant two days earlier, the 
bulk of the team having been 
camped in Morschach, in the 
Swiss Alps. But even a week 
after the belated establish- 
ment of the camp, only 19 out 
of the 29 players had shown 
up. The remainder were “rest- 
ing”, “in Nigeria, frying to get 
Swiss visas" or “mi dub 
duty”. 

In fact, the Super Eagles 
have played fewer warm-up 
gamps fhan almost any other 
of the qualifiers, partly down 
to the difficulty of drawing 
together a squad that is scat- 
tered across many of Europe’s 
leading dubs, as well-as the 
United States and South 
Africa (only one player Is 
home-based). Also their expe- 
rience has been limited by the 
politically motivated, 
boycott of the 1996 
African Nations Cup In 
South Africa and the 
consequent ban from 
- this year’s tourna- 
ment. 

As well as 
familiarising 
themselves 
with their 
team-mates, 
the Nigeri- 
ans also 
have a new 
coach In 
Velibor 
“Bora” 
MHutinovic, 
appointed 
in December 
after Philippe 
Troussier had 
steered the 
side through 
qualification 
(Troussier 
will be In 
France this 
summer with 
South Africa). 
The Yugoslav; 
along with the 
Brazilian Carlos 
Alberto Parreira, 
will to ad a team in the 
World Cup finals for a 
record fourth time, hav- 
ing taken Mexico to the 
quarter-finals of the 
1986 World Cup (where 
they lost on penalties to West 
Germany), led lowly giant- 
killers Costa Rica to the sec- 
ond round in 1990 and seen his 


0$ tosrm only lose 1-0 to Brazil 
in the second round in 1994. 

“The Nigerians are the best 
players that I have worked 
with," MHutinovic said last 
week. “I hope that they will 
prove to be the best team, too.” 
He has shown that his 
strength is in forging a united 
team and the mixture of his 
characteristically disciplined 
defence and the Nigerians' 
attacking flair is potentially 


explosive. But it is one thing 
to nurse an inexperienced 
side to the second round, quite 
another to taka a fancied side 
through to the later rounds. 

Early results were unin- 
spiring. Within weeks, fans 
had named him “Boring” 
MHutinovic. His early line- 
ups and tactics against Iran 
(won 1-0), a Hong Kong XI 
(won 2-0) and Jamaica (2-2) 
were indeed cautious, but the 
coach was experimenting 
with fresh talent His first 
defeat (3-1) was to Germany 
in April 


■a FRICA 
orthoc 

AAfootba 


FRICAN football 
orthodoxy has it 
north African 
football has been 
on tight pass- 
ing, fine technical s kills and 
team cohesion; whereas the 
stereotypical sub-Saharan 
side — particularly that of the 
West African variety — 
thrives upon different Ingredi- 
ents: individual flair, flowing 
movement and no small mea- 
sure of grit, as evidenced by 
the Nigerians’ four yellow 
cards in Belgrade. The ruth- 
less tackling of Inter- 
nazionale’s Taribo West for 
example, could well fall foul of 
Fife's latest reinterpretation 
of the laws. 

Speaking at their Swiss 
camp, Oche Okafor, a defender 
with Major League Soccer 
side Kansas City was uncon- 
cerned. “The rules on tackles 
from behind apply to every- 
one, and not just us. Besides, 
we've all played to similar 
rules in our various leagues 
in Europe and America.” 

In the Alpine retreat, and to 
the agreeable accompaniment 
of cow-bells and distant game- 
bunting guns, the Eagles tried 
to respond to Milutlnovic's 
promptings. Discipline was 
good, although after the Ger- 
many game several players 



Out of Africa . . . left vt ranln m Kami, the comeback kid. and 
Daniel Amokachi in action in USA 94 alisfcft images 
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publicly criticised Miiutj- 
noviek tactics. The coach 
appears to have suffered-less 
than his predecessors from 
interference from ad m inistra- 
! tors and politicians, although 
he has still had to deal with 
the traditional dispute abort 
bonuses. 

MHutinovic, yielding to the 
clamour that reached a 
crescendo In the aftermath rtf 
the Yugoslavia defeat, has 
j called up Deportivo La 
i Coruna’s Peter Rufin — offi- 
cially 34 but probably nearer 
40 — who did so well in goal at 
USA 94. to replace the injured 
Ike Shoronmu. He has also, 
kept feiih with the veteran 
striker Rasbidi Yekini and 
with Inter’s Nwankwo Kano, 
who has bravely battled back 
from potentially career- 
threatening heart surgery but 
has yet to recapture his excel- 
lent earlier form. 

Weaknesses on the left side 
of defence could herald the 
comeback of Chelsea’s 
teenager Celestine Babayaro 
who missed most of the sea- 
son through injury His surg- 
ing runs and improving 
crossing lend more adventur- 
ous flair to the typical Mfluti- 
novic side, and that is perhaps 
an area where coaching phi- 
losophy and player inchna- 
tiou might clash. 

Babayaro, recovered from, 
his broken leg but not risked 
in Belgrade, was circumspect, 
too: “No country has a divine 
right to win it. Everyone says 
■Nigeria this', ‘Nigeria that’, 
but we respect every team that 
has come this fen” 

The assistant coach Fanni 
Aumn . who coached the 
junior national teams to two 
of their three global honours 
OJnder-17 World Cups in 198S 
and 1993) was equally keen to 
play down expectation: 
“Everyone’s predicting Nige- 
ria will win the World Cup. 
Thank you all. I actually 
believe Brazil will win it.” 

The African Footballer rtf 
the Year Victor Ikpeba of 
Monaco, who like George 
Weah cites Arsenal's Arsene 
Wenger as his mentor, hopes 
the Eagles can put in a perfor- 
mance to please the “100 mil- 
lion coaches” back in Nigeria. 
That could be a tall order 
Nigeria expects nothing less 
than the World Cup itself. 
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Bulgaria 

Odds 5-1 

Last ftwv mateb a Wotkcc 2-1 : 
ttaesdona 0-1; Argsnrina 3-2; Russo 2-4; 

Russia 1-0 

Orattp sdvedute ftrsjuay Jur? 1— 

Ni^na. June W: Spin, jure 2 A 

An ageing squad includes the former 
Reading goalkeeper “Bobby” Mihaylov. 
Bulgaria’s most -capped player, among 
eight CSA 94 veterans. Up front they are 
still reliant on the prickly brilliance of 
Hristo Sioitchkov and Emil Kostadinov — 
both in their thirties. Mnch will depend 
on whether Krassimir Balakor, who 
denied chinning a German journalist en 
route to the Cup Winners’ Cup Final 
with Stuttgart, can pull the strings in 
midfield. Missing, however, will be the 
bald head of Iordan Lechkov. who has 
barely played since walking out on his 
Turkish club in February: Recent form 
has been dismal, but the Bulgarians have 
the memory of their fourth-place finish 
in USA 94 to inspire them — although 
they will want to forget the fact that their 
ran included a 3-0 drubbisgat the hands 
of Nigeria. 



Paraguay 

Odds 8-1 

Last fbm BMtsbes HoHand 1 -S; 

Republic 0-1: Japan 1-1; Italy 1-3: 

Ceter*ia,i-! 

Croup schedule tUgm. June 12; Spain. 

June 1 9; l^gara, June Z4 

From the continent that spawned OMruga 
and Higuita, the latest in a warped tradt* r 
tion of mad goalkeepers is Paraguay's • 
Jose Lois Chil avert. When not berating ;^, 
his colleagues, the opposition and therefr.* 
eree. the self-styled “best goalkeeper in x- 
the wnrid” also takes free-kicks and •" -• 
penalties. His record in the qualifiers was-, 
scored once, sent off once (far fighting . V 
with Asprilla). Subsequently he threat-" 
ened to pull out of the World Cupif the . 
coach Paulo Cesar Carpegiani picked &e/ 
veteran striker Romero. Apart from 
Cbilavert, Paraguay’s main goalscoring ■ •• 
threat should come from 28-year-old 
Aristides Rojas. Paraguay qualified on 
the back of a fbrmidablehome record, = 1 

but away from the Defensores del CtuKBO. v 
stadium they will struggle to equal X986*S 
best-ever performance When they feSia !/. ; 
the second-round to^ngland. . / 



Results 


Football 

FRIENDLY INTERNATIONALS 


(0) O Wotma ( 1 ) 3 

3.000 Bellamy 25. Hartson 66 

P«rnhrKJfle 77 (pen) 
Brazil 3 Andorra 0: Romania 3 Paraguay & 
Saudi Arabia 0 Mexico 0: Yugoslavia 1 
Japan a. 

Rugby Union 

TOUn MATCH; SW OtaWcts ISA) 27 Ire- 
land 20 . 

Golf 

nun MASTERS! early tfr a »r«wmd 

Mr* (GB/Ire unless staled: '-ama- 
leur); 67 C Kotfi ISwe) 68 L Davies; J 
Leary (Aus): S DaJkjngevllle (Fr): D Bar- 
nard. 69 A-M KnigM (Aus): S Waugh 
(Aus); M Hjorth (Sere): V Michaud (Fr). 70 
C Msrmew: H Attredasan iSwel: H Kotwya- 
ehl l Japan); A Nicholas, L Neumann t&we): 
S Croce (ii); T Johnson. 71 H Dobson. 72 
V Van Rychegnem (Bel): L Brooky INZ): L 
Kreu(z (Fir): S Mendlburu (Fr):. It Lurm 
(Aus): l Moritz <SA>: S Gustafson (Swe). 
73 K Pearce (Aus); C Louw (SA): F Pika 
(Aus): L Philo (US); ’K Ichor (Fr); £ Knuth 
ISP): L Hackney: **-L de Lorenzi (Fr): P 
Mounter Labouc (Fry. A Alcotl (USV. C Dla- 
nan (Aus): L Fairdougfc k Poppmeier 
(Aut) 74 J Forbes: R Carrtedo (Sp): M 
Sutton: j Mills (Aus): *C Wal (China): j 
Moriey: S Cavallen (lij: T Fischer (Gar); W 
Old® T6 C ni lama rk (Swey L Lambert 
(Aub); H Laurens (Swttz): S Grontora 
(See); S Farron (NZ). r« A Gottmo (Swe»; 
P Sterner (Sweu M Koch (Get); C Sorntv 
smm (Swe); H WadsworUr. c Rartck (US); 
P Grice- Whittaker, F Dasau (It). 77 K 
Mourgue d'Algue (Fr): K Marshall. 79 A 
Berg (Swe). bo L Navarro (Sp). 81 S 
Prosser. 82 M Hedbiom (Swe); D Reid: N 
Fink lAulL 84 K Orum (Dan) 

AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP IMuiriietd)- 
Fkw round! 3 Mu ll ■ (US) M t Coch- 
rane (Dunnlkler Park) B84. S e o owd 
■A N KBton (East Sussex National) bt 
J Pdwell (Hinckley) 2up. R Oidros (Sp) M 
A Farmer (KHmecohn) 2up, O Hwdkl 
(Drumpelller) bt A Grenier lup-. 3 WRtAep 
(Ger) M R Fenwick (Bog ixv Regis) 412 Q 
it (Fr) b( D Yates (US) 5M. T Immal 
(BA) bl R Haag (US) 3&2 R GenMn 
(USl « S Du via (Kedlenon Perk) at 19th: J 
~ * (St Andrews New) DtJ Rose (Norm 

Hants) 1 u p; ■ Kwits (Hem Moot) « P 
McKeehnle (Hayston) 342; A Wa fci wrig fc a 
(Gartorth) Id R Hull (US) lup; K TTg I IliMl 
(Fairtiaven) M O David (Fri lup; K Ferris 
(Alnmouth) trt L Kelly (Cowall 514; M side 
(Shirley Pari,) bl P Rowe (Wert Cornwall) 
Ml : ■ Lathe (Cowgfen) tx I Goraneakoul 
(Far) at anti; S M tCwUg (Royal North 
Devon) br L Cederqvist (Swe) 342; ft Oar- 
da (Sp) bt S B ranger iFr) 7*5: O Ogftvy 
(Auo) W G Storm (Wynyerd) 3*1: J WMd- 
etedl (Swe) at 8 Williams (Clays Farm) 
MV, II Pham (SuiUton) to J Faragan 
(MUltdwn) 241; Q Maly (Porten Park) bt S 
Dyson {Sand Moor) lup: J Ohm- (S a) bt W 
Bryson (Drunpellier) at 19th; C Whn 
(Crelgiau) bt 5 Mackenzie (West Linton) 


443. C RM9M9 (Fr) bt T Oter (Ger) 2 uk R 
Vera (Sp) bt R Oostbuben (SA) 34^ ■ 
Saw (Send Moor) bt M King (Ten Hon 1 ) 
lup: M T hrum o n (Torwoodlee) bt R CJIkX 
(Fr) 241; C Wod p wi [Royal Mid Surrey) bt 
J Herbert (Htnctday) lup; E ttfa f bl (US) 
ME Wilson (Forter) 443: P Haaeean (Swe) 
MU Van Den Berg (SA) at 1901: M Man an 
(Fin) M U Kaltwiberger (Aut) 341; C BMat 
iRatho Perk) M L Storm (Dan) 342: ■ 
OmMi (Newlands) bt Shaeften at 19th. 

Tennis 


(Ports): m 

A Cc rra qe (Sp) fat F Oewutt (Bel) 
7-S. 6-4. 5-3: C H e — a (Fr) M H Aral 
(MOT) 3-6 . ^Z. 7-6, 4 - 6. 6-3, 

Kowtdww/L HaBaad IRusAer) bt A Fu- 
sal/N Teuziet (Fr) 7-5. 6-3: M 
W ew a w ia (Snntz/Cz) M C KUuMtwuP Tara- 
blnl (Sp/Arg) 6-3. 8-2: A Tanrdna View 
kVH l afco va (Spite) bt 8 Farina/K Habsu- 
dovs (IVStovak) HWL Dawpat/H 
Z i arau a (US/Betal bt B Schett/P Schnydar 

(Aua/Swrc ) 6-4. 7 -8. 

VOWIIBI BVRHE TROPHY (Surbtton): 
Men; fkd rand A Ht oh ard ea a (GS) M 
A BQUbraOtlC (AUS) rat 
Wenwa First mad L AM (GB) M L 
Combes (Fr) 6-4. 8-1: A Ca dm am (Fr) at 
K Cross (GS) 7-5. 7-6, N Dechy (Fr) M B 
Rlppner (US) 6-a. e-Z S DnU Brocfc- 
raaa (Aus) M J Choudhury (GB) 7-8. 6-1: 3 
A— oea (Japan) M SM-Tlng Wang (Tel) 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAQUB Mlnmeota 10 Oak- 
land 3: Belttmore 9 SaatUa 8 (IDrms): 
Tamps Bay 3 Texas 7; Detroit 3 Clavaland 
8; Toronto 3 Boeton 11; NY Yankees B CM- 
cogo WS 3: Kansas City S Anaheim 7. 
KATKMAL Ul MIltt Chicago Cubs 2 
Fioride I-. Pittsburgh s NY ums Z Philadel- 
phia 3 Montreal 4; Milwaukee 0 Atlanta ft 
Colorado 3 Arizona ft Loe Angeles 4 St 
lends T. Sen Otago 3 Houston 4; San Fmrv 
ctsco 4 Chtcmnail 2 


WORLD CttA MP W lM EP (Cazaria. Sp Y- 
■“ “A Shlrov 


(Sp) X v KramnlMRaa) 1 Pareff Detence. 
18 moves. Shrtov leads 4X-3X wtlh two 
games left. 

Cycling 

TBOR DTTAUAi Stage 18 (Selva dl Val 
Gardena to Atpe dl Pempaago: ItSam): 1, 
PTdnkov (Bus) Mapel 3hr aomin SSaoc 2. 
U Pantan i (in Mercatona Una at Isec 3. N 
Mlcall (ft) Rteo Scorn 44; 4. A ZiMJIa 
(Swttz) Festtna 58; 6. G Guerin! (H) Pott} 
1 -07: 6. o Commizlnd (Swtbe) Uapei I.IS; 7, 
P Befflnl (ft) Asha 2.00; 4. □ da veto (Sp) 
VftaUdo.2.15; 8. A Noe W Aak* some 
Bme; 10. F Secchiori (B) Stograi Z2); ii. 
M Code I (It) Uapei 2S2; 12. G Faroslr (it) 
Mapel 2J9; 13. J Luis Rubtera (Sp) Kelmo 
250. M. C Gonzales (Col) Ke(me lift IS, 
S Garza HI (It) Marcatone Une 4JQ; IB, A 
Tronca (ft) Ballon 4.14; 17. M Pddenzane 
(IF) Mercatona Uno L41; 1ft L PtepoN (It) 
Saecu *48; IB. F Garcia (Sp) Featina st; 
30. D do Peoll (H) Res Mery S ift Iradfag 
"*«■ 1, Pantani 83hr 46mfti 

46sec; 2. ToiAov at 27aee 3. Guerinl 1.47; 
4. Zuelto 2. OK ft Camenzlnd 537; ft MleaJI 


807; 7. Cl overa iiftft ft Bellini 13.10: 9. 
Rublera 1323; 10. Sergei Gontchar |Ukr) 
Cantina Totlo 1526. 11. Faresm 17.49. 12 
W Belli (It) Featina 18.05: 13. PiepcJi ia.32: 
14. GarzeHl 18.46; 15. Podanzena ZJ. 13 . 16. 
De Paoti 2123: 17. M Magnam ill) CanUna 
Tollo 223ft 1ft R Forconl (II) Mercatcne 
Uno 94.10: 19. Noe 34.17: 20. C Moller 
(Den) TVM 24.1ft 


Ice Hockey 


MM. PLAV-OPFSs 

Washington 1 BultaJo 2 (Washington lead 
3-2). 


Pool 

WORLD 9-BALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Blackpool): Timd f in al n S Dmpn 
(Scon M K Qawortti lEng) 7-6. L LeacBMt- 
*ar (Eng) M V Layton (lest 7-1 


Sailing 


ROYAL LYMWOTON CUP; FodHont (al 

end o< second day): t. G Brady IHK1 8pts: 
2 B Pace (Ft) 7; 3. C Law IGBJ 6. 4 . 1 
Win lama (GB) 5.5: 5. P Peoera on (Swe) 5 . 
6. L Plllot (Ft) 4J; 7=. M Jones. INZ). A 
Green (GB). J SpfthlH <Ausi 4. 10. S Des- 
tramou (Aus) 3.5; 11 . N Celon III) 25: 12 □ 
Hafdtnjak (Cro) ft 

• Olympics rthcl ala h ave warned Pie or- 
ganisers of Uie 2000 Sydney Gomes to 
think carefully before making spectators 
dig iso deep into their pockets tor me best 
scots at me most popular events. After 
hearing Sydney's proposals (or ticketing 
at me Games at a meeting yesterday, lha 
SB emotional Wymplc GommUffie's Frarv- 
cola Carrard said "A number at members 
sold they should be extremely careful be- 
ta re applying higher prices. Ticketing pol- 
icy Is very important lor us." 

The Sydney organisers were not pre- 
pared to give details of Ute Ucketlng plans 
expected to be finalised lorar mis year, but 
prices tar the most expensive seats Sur- 
prised some memeers at me lOCs B «ecu- 
Bwe board at (he meeting. The most e*pen- 
■Iva Olympic tickets are usually lor me 
opening and dosing ceremonies but aft- 
tabes and swimming will aba be papular 
In Sydney. 

• Two more teams will be allowed into 
the women's tee hockey competition at the 
JM Winter Olympics In Sail Lake City In 
3M2. The discipline made is debui at flis 
Nagano Games this year when six tBams 
toon part Ths 2002 Games in Utah will 
also stage pursuit biathlon events tor me 
8 rat time 

• SusIb Maioney. lha Australian mara- 
Bwn swimmer who reached Cuba from 
Uotvai tat Monday after being In me water 
tor 3flftr 33mtn, has been warned by her 
coach Dick Calna to rag tor lha sake o! 
her health "I will 1*11 her » haw sit 
moron oil because I won't be preparing 
her lor Die next Us to 12 months." ho said. 

• F1A, the world governing body 01 motor 
sport, yesterday dropped toe Rally ol Indo 
neata irom the 1995 calendar because of 
■toe curranl anuaDon in the country and 
difficulties with transportation of material 
tar competing teams." 


Batty mute over ‘shove’ 


John Wardle 


T HE England midfielder 
David Batty goes into 
the World Cup facing a 
possible eight-match ban at 
the start of the next Premier- 
ship season, having foiled to 
respond to the FA’s latest 
charge of misconduct. The 
Newcastle United player is al- 
ready certain to be suspended 
for five games and could be 
given an additional three- 
game punishment. 

Batty was expected to fight 
the allegation that he pushed 
the referee David EDerqy after 
being sent off at Blackburn in 
the fin al game of last season 
but the deadline for a hearing 
is tomorrow and an FA spokes- 
man confirmed it had not so 
far heard from the player. 

The authorities are sure to 
take a hard Une with Batty if 
it is decided he is guiltv of the 


Sport in brief 

Ice Hockey 

Superleague's new team 
based at London Arena from 
September will be known as 
the London Knights, writes 
Vic Batcheider. :i The word 
knights has a long connota- 
tion with battles, winning and 
toughness,” said Chris Hunt, 
managing director of the 
owners Anschutz Sports. 

The Buffalo Sabres net- 
minder Dominik Hasek kept 
his side tn their Stanley Cup 
semi-final series with Wash- 
ington Capitals, who outshot 
them 35-16 in game five but 
lost 2-1. Darryl Shannon and 


incident, which only came to 
light when the FA studied a 
video before dismissing Bat- 
ty's appeal against the send- 
ing-off. 

The spokesman said: ”We 
are anticipating he will 
request a personal hearing, 
but we re still waiting for a 
reply. We are stuck at the mo- 
ment because we must have it 
confirmed in writing. He was 
charged on May 22 and has 
until Friday to respond.” 

Bruce Riocb may soon be 
manager of Sheffield United 
in succession to Nigel Spack- 
man. who walked out three 
months ago. Rioch. out of 
work since losing his Job as 
assistant coach at Queens 
Park Rangers towards the end 
of last season, is expected to 
be interviewed at Bramaii 
Lane before the weekend. 

Riocb ‘s main rival for the 
post is David Platt The for- 
mer England midfielder. 


Jason Woolley scored Tor 
Sabres, who trail 3-2 in the 
series. 

Basketball 

Jim Brandon, who resigned 
from Manchester Giants tes t 
month, has been confirmed as 
coach of the new Budweiser 
League team which will play 
at Edinburgh's Meadowbank 
Centre, writes Rob Dugdale. 

Cycling 

Pavel Tonkov of Russia nar- 
rowly beat the overall leader 
Marco Pantani yesterday in 
the 18th stage of the Guo 
d’ltalia. The two front-run- 
ners made a late breakaway 
on the climb to 5.808ft at the 
end of 71.3 miles. The Italian. 


signed by Rioch from Samp- 
doria during his time as 
Arsenal manager, had his in- 
terview yesterday. 

Bournemouth have com- 
pleted the signing of the 25- 
year-old French midfielder 
Mohamed Berthe on a free 
transfer from the French side 
Chateau Roux. 

Another free signing was 
the Crystal Palace goalkeeper 
Carlo Nash who has joined 
Stockport County. He made 25 
appearances in the 1996-97 
promotion campaign but lost 
his first-team place to Kevin 
Miller. 

The Nottingham Forest cap- 
tain, the 31-year-old defender 
Colin Cooper, has agreed a 
new two-year contract with 
the First Division champions. 

The Premier League has an- 
nounced a new sponsorship 

deal with, the confectioners 
Nestle Rowntree for next 
season. 


second for the second day 
running, retains the pink 
jersey. . 

Sailing 

After the first two days of the 
Hoya Royal Lymington Cup 
match racing, Gavin Brady of 
New Zealand, ranked 11th In 
the world, leads with 10 wins 
from 12 races, one more than 
the former world champion 
Bertrand Pace of France, 
writes Bob Fisher. 

Rugby League 

The Salford half-back Steve 
Blakeley will captain an 
Emerging England squad 
with an average age of 23 for 
the match against Wales ai 
Widnes on July 19. . 
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Rugby Union I 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Diprose 


Cricket 


Giddins in limbo 
in ‘chucker’ row 



Robert Armstrong 
In Brisbane 

C LIVE WOODWARD, 
whose depleted side 
take on the Australians 
at Suneorp Stadium on Satur- 
day. claimed yesterday that 
England had blundered in 
selecting 12 Lions for last 
summer’s Sydney Test match 
against Australia. 

The Wallabies beat a jaded 
England 25-6 as the visitors 
Gelded jet-lagged players who 
had been flown over from 
South Africa. Woodward, 
then in Australia with the 
England Under-21 side, wit- 
nessed that last game of the 
Jack Rowell era. 

He said yesterday: "I per- 
sonally wouldn't have picked 
that team. It was an impossi- 
bility asking the Lions to fly 
over from South Africa and 
play that game. Z would have 
chosen 15 fresh guys who 
were desperate to play and 
would have been better 
prepared. 

|*I think England maii» a 
mistake. It was asking too 
much of the players who were 
selected, and as a result we 
didn't see a particularly com- 
petitive Test match. On Satur- 
day I hope we can do English 
rugby proud.” 

Woodward was supported 
by Austin Healey. “There 
were players falling asleep on 
the team coach in Australia 
last year," said the wing, who 
was among England's Lions i 
contingent who travelled 
8.000 miles to Sydney. 

“We only had a few days to 
prepare, and many players 
were jet-lagged virtually right 
up until the day of the game.” 
Woodward said that Mat- 
thew Dawson, who has been 
replaced as captain on Satur- 
day by Tony Diprose of Sara- 
cens, should be Gt for the 
tour's New Zealand leg which 
starts with a game against 
New Zealand A on Saturday 
week- Dawson has damaged 
knee ligaments. 

Diprose said of Saturday's 
game: “Itn be difficult but 
we'll be going out there to 
win. We’re not here just to 
make up the numbers. Td like 
to think well attack Australia 
in every department” 

England have never won in 
Australia but the home coach 
Rod Maoqueen said be ex- 
pected the game to be a major 
test for the Wallabies. 

"This England squad is no- 
where near as bad as some 
people have made out,” he 
said. “We are going to need to 
concentrate on every aspect 
of our game.” 


Golf 


* s- : '^a u d i 


David Hoppe 


T HE England and 
Wales Cricket Board 
expressed complete 
(aith in the legality of 
Ed Gtddins’s bowling act km 
yesterday in the wake of reve- 
lations that the Warwickshire 
Cast bowler was called for 
throwing four years ago. 

1 Giddins. who returned this 
season from on 18-month ban 
after testing positive for co- 
caine. narrowly missed a Test 
debut at Eds boston as a de- 
bate began to surface about 
whether his action was 
legitimate. 

Those murmurs intensified 
after the discovery that he 
was called in a pre-season 
friendly for bis former 
county. Sussex, against 
Hampshire at Hove in 1994. 
The umpire concerned. Bob 


mm 


Sutton, who is on the Minor 
Counties reserve list, no- 
balled Giddins on several oc- 
casions. But Sutton made no 
official report on Giddins’s 
action to the authorities, and 
Sussex's internal investiga- 
tions concluded that the 
bowler was not at fault 

Brian Murgatroyd. the ECB 
media relations officer, 
sought to conclude the matter 
yesterday, stressing that Gid- 
dins’s action was not in offi- 
cial doubt and insisting that 
there were no plans to film 
him in an effort to dampen 
speculation. 

"Ed has never been called in 
a first-class game." Murga- 
troyd said. "Since the 1991 sea- 
son no umpire has ever ques- 
tioned his action in an official 
match report. To film Ed in 
such circumstances would be 
to undermine the integrity of 
our first-class umpires.” 


Nevertheless Giddins would 
surely benefit from the ECB's 

active intervention. As the 
matter stands, his selection 
for an England squad this 
summer would be bound to 
alert the doubters and put 
even this most lively of char- 
acters under additional and 
extreme pressure. 

According to ECB sources, 
one further umpire did “ex- 
press interest” in Giddins’s 
action in a Sussex first-class 
match in 1994 but the matter 
was not pursued. Giddins 
toured P akistan with England 
A in 1995-96 without negative 
comment. 

It was a BBC slow-raotion 
replay during Warwickshire's 
AXA League match against 
Leicestershire on May ID 
which sparked the Giddins 
debate. Although it was 
shown in silence, an energetic 
debate broke out off-micro- 


Giddins . . . under a cloud 

phone between the commen- 
tators Jon Agnew and Simon 
Hughes, both former first- 
class bowlers. ECB officials 
have informally studied the. 
footage and contend that they 
saw nothing to concern them . 

England's selectors remain 
adamant that Giddins's Test 
credentials were considered 
before Edgbaston and will 
continue to be considered, 
purely on the ground of his 
bowling ability. 

There is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were influenced 
either by the gossip about Gid- 
dins’s action or by the fact that 
his suspension for a positive 
cocaine test has barely been 
completed. They are, however, 
in a delicate position. A dean 
b£H of health, after a filming 
session, would be the obvious 
remedy for all concerned. 




County Championship: Kent v Sussex 








Sussex wriggle off the hook 
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In Tunbridge Weils 




S WAPPING a dry “Bun- 
sen” beneath The Oval 
gasometer for the rhodo- 
dendron-fringed delights of 
the Nevlll ground is enough 
to refresh most cricketing pal- 
ates. and Rent looked a 
thirsty bunch until mid-after- 
noon yesterday. 

Gone were the day-footed 
team undermined by Surrey's 
spinners at the weekend, and 
at 84 for seven It seemed Sus- 
sex were the side about to be 
trodden into the compost 
Not for the first time this 
season, though, the home I 
side’s blooming confidence | 
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Block and tackle . . . Ireland’s Rob Henderson, is halted in George photograph bllystickuuno 


was to prove misplaced as a 
dogged century stand for the 
eighth wicket, spanning G2 
overs, between the wicket- 
keeper Shaun Humphries and 
James Kirtley allowed Sussex 
to daw their way to 189 all out. 

If they are still not every- 
one’s Idea of a side in posses- 
sion of second place in the 
county table, the Hove deci- 
sion to give youth its fling 
continues to be vindicated 
daily. 

By the time Humphries and 
Kirtley had eased to career- 
best scores. Kent had long lost 
the vigour they showed either 
side of lunch after Steve 
Marsh’s decision to bowl first 
In the absence of Dean Head- 
ley and Mark Eaiham Only 


Matthew Fleming with four 
for 24 from 23.3 overs lasted 
the course, belatedly finish- 
ing what be bad started when 
he outwitted the left-handed , 
opening pair of Wasim Khan 
and Toby Peirce. I 

The pitch could scarcely be , 
blamed for what followed. 
Chris Adams hooked Ben 
Phillips unerringly to long 
leg, Michael Bevan was 
snapped up beautifully by 
Trevor Ward, one of two gul- 
lies stationed by Marsh, and 
Carl Hooper’s arm ball ac- 
counted for Jamie Carpenter. 

Marsh hims elf then took a 
spectacular catch at full 
stretch in front of second slip 
to dislodge Keith Newell, and 
when Alex Edwards also fell 


to Alan Igglesden it was time 
for retrenchment The after- 
noon session yielded 56 runs 
in 42 overs. 

Humphries took 2S4 hours 
to reach his half-century as 
Kent paid the price for at 
least four dropped catches, 
one by Min Patel whose wick- 
etless day was compounded 
when the windscreen erf' his ! 
sponsored car was shattered 
by a tree foiled by the wind. 

On their last visit to this* 
ground two years ago Sussex 
suffered a two-day defeat, al- 
though the only member of 
that XI in action here is 
Kent's Alan Wells. If Adams’s 
team intend to remain in ex- 
alted company, some more 
digging in will be required. 


Ireland switch to defeat So ™’“ , " W£ ™ fcksril,e 


I RELAND seriously mis- 
judged the strength of the 
opposition yesterday 
when Warren Gat land’s 
much-changed side suc- 
cumbed to South Western 
Districts in the second 
match of their tour of 
South Africa. 

They were beaten 27-20 in 
George after leading 20-14 
when, with 10 minutes to 
go. Gatland disastrously 
took oft his tight-head prop 
Peter Clohessy and flanker 
Trevor Brennan. 

Ireland’s points came 


from a try by the No. 8 
Anthony Foley and five 
penalties from the fly-half 
David Humphreys. Freddie 
Roberts and Conrad Stoltz 
were the try-scorers who 
enabled the Eagles to rally 
for their flrst win over a 
touring side and leave the 
Irish reeling after their 
opening success against Bo- 
land last Saturday. Gatland 
has little time to dwell on 
the setback: Ireland next 
face Western Province in 
Cape Town on Saturday. 

Scotland’s Rowen Shep- 


Evening Racing 


herd looks set to revive his 
International career at in- 
side centre after being 
selected in that posltiton 
rather than full-back in 
what is virtually a shadow 
Test side for their clash 
with New South Wales in 
Sydney on Saturday. 

• Leicester will be forced 
to abandon the traditional i 
lettering on their jerseys 1 
next season to comply with 
a decision whereby the 28 
Premiership clubs must 
show positional numbers 
one to 15. 


Scoreboard 


Trescothick clicks aft a rapid lick 


David Foot In Taunton 


T WO left-handers, Simon 
Ecclestone and Marcos 
Trescothick, searching 
for form themselves and back- 
bone for their side, cheered 
Somerset hearts with a stand 
of 190, the county's highest 
for the fifth wicket against 
Warwickshire. 

Ecclestone was out just be- 
fore the end as he hammered 


into Brian Lara’s stomach at 
extra cover. There are few in 
the game who hit the ball with 
more power and the Warwick- 
shire captain is likely to carry 
toe bruise for some time. Ec- 
clestone was six short of his i 
hundred, having pulled and 
driven 14 boundaries to lift a 
hitherto fruitless season 
restricted by a broken toe; 
there was a reassuringly 
classy poise about his stay of 
just under 3VS hours. 


Storm rages as Monty casts 
major doubts over Faldo 


BWEIBotl at Hanbury Manor 

AOLIN MONTGOMERIE 
yesterday dismissed Nick 
Faldo’s chances of winning 
this mouth’s OS Open, as the 
forthcoming major dominated 
proceedings here after the 
English open pro-am was 
cancelled because of 
lightning. 

“Nick always gears his sea- 
son around the US Open but I 
think it’s now very difficult 
for Him to contemplate a win 
this month,” said the Scot of 
his early role model, who has 
been struggling to rediscover 
his touch. 

“You’ve got to be in conten- 
tion a few times to have that 
positive feeling; That’s when 
you. get used to the pressure 
a gain , and he hasn’t been 
through, that for. a long time. 
Probably too long for him. 
But Fm sure he knows that, 1 
don’t have to tell him. 

“The US Open is the tough- 1 
est one to win mentally. If you I 


win a US Open title whether 
in golf or any other sport 
you've reached the top of the 
tree." 

Montgomerie, Europe's 
leading player for toe past 
five years but yet to win a 
major, added: “At a US Open 
there is no breather, every 
shot counts and that's not 
true anywhere else, even at 
our Open." 

This morning Montgo- 
merie, who has complained of 
feeling tired, is dne to drag 
himself to the first tee of the 
English Open and will find 
that, the lush growth of the 
Hertfo rdshir e course resem- 
bles conditions awaiting him 
in California on June 18. 

If he can summon up toe 
strength be may yet meet the 
challenge to his supremacy 
posed by Thomas Bjorn, Lee 
Westwood and Darren Clarke, 
all of whom are in attendance 
and raring to go on a course 
that invites triumph and di- 
saster in equal proportions. 
Roughly equal, anyway. 


England’s Rose blown away by 
a Jilywhite Bunch of Scotland 


BavMPavtoeaftMtiirffoM 

J USTIN ROSE, pre-tourna- 
ment favourite for the Am- 
ateur Championship, was 
beateti in his opening-round 
match here yesterday. James 
Bondi, an archetypal danger- 
ous floater from St Andrews, 
beat foe 17-year-old English- 
man cm the last green. 

Anwig fanc ied players to 
go through were Sergio Gar- 
cia of Spain, Trevor I mme t- 
man — last year’s beaten 
finalist from South Africa — 

and England’s Mark Hilton, 
the. -leading qualifier. But 
Jody- Fanagan, the Irisb 
Walker Gup man, foil to Sur- 
biton’sNigel Pimm. 

The 23-year-old Bunch, who 
is at North Carolina State 
University, says his strengths 
are . “hitting fairways and hit- 
ting greens" which, at Muir- 
fifiM, wffi win a good many 
matches.' Certainly it was 
good enough for Rose, who 
was a disappointing three 


over par at the end on a day 
as bright as Tuesday had been 
brutal. 

Rose did not manage a 
birdie until the 17th and said: 
‘T just hate playing badly, es- 
pecially on a perfect day.” 
After losing the first two 
hides he produced 12 straight 
pars to get back to one up but 
a poor drive at foe 15th, and 
an even worse tee shot at the 
abort 16th, did for him. 

Unlike Rose, Bunch has no 
professional ambitions. “1 see 
all the people my age turning 
professional and maybe it’s 
an ego thing, rd love to work 
in the golf industry and play 
hi events like this afl my life.” 
0 Laura Davies rediscovered 
her form as the wome ns 

European Tour season started 
Yesterday in the Evian Mas- 
ters beside Lake Geneva. The 
I En glishw oman 
onTireen 

opening round of 68 which 
nutherin a four-strong group 
one shot behind the Swedish 
leader Carin Koch. 


Bev e r l ey 

M0(7l100|d0 1, KABS ALHAWA, A 

Culliana (S-1): 2. *1 IM (13-B Fov); 3, 
Roy* Hu* (iD-1). 12 ran. 1. IK (D 
Chapman] Tola: ra.Zfc £2.20. £1.40, Q20. 
Dual F: E0.4O. Trio: C82.8a CSF: C144J7. 
Titcwfc £81.29. 

T.io <so> i, nuinns, u Qnmocii 
(4-9 rev); a. town p-q: 3. — ftil p M 
Dhftay ( 20 - 1 ). 4 ran. fi, 1. (T Eaasrty) 
Tow Cl 80. Dual ft Cl .70. CSF: CLB*. 
7jt0 11m lOOydoU 1, LBOAL ISSUE. R 
Lopptn (3-1); *. W e n i fcig K mrt u 0-1): 
a, <Md (B-1J. 13-9 Fov TaMiM. 

0 ran. snd. X (J Hethonon) Tote: £480; 
Cl JO. £2.10. £220. Du* F: £1330. Trta 
£29.40. CSF: 02.19. Trieast £12883. WC 
ThaWwV 

8.10 (0f> 1, ROSSELU. j Carroll (2-1); 
2, (7-4J; ». OadM M*ka 

(13-8 Fov). 3 ran. X 28. (J Bony) Tow 
E3.10. Du* F: £230. CSF; CS.02. Wfc Choto 
Mam. 

Chester 

U0 (54 leytfo), 1, MKHI BHOBS, J 

ROW (11-10 Fav); 2, Motto (11- 1C 3, 
HMcy igil— * (14-1). 7 ram 2X. X (R 
Hannon) Tow £280; CI.OO. £280. Du* F: 
£8.00- CSF; £1280. 

780 {Tf SjnteJi 1, WOHO n * HI NICB- 
OUY, K FaflOfi (11-2); S, Hyltons Mo- 
taka (12-1); 3, Boflbi Tony (20-1). 9-4 
Fa* Star Invader 14 ran. 6, at (E AWon) 
Tow £8.10; Cl 8a £2J». £780. Du* ft 
E2S.00. CSF: £8181. TrtcasC C78682. Wfc 

KnoPWoaii t i a ro. 

780 (In « «7«i i. CIHWH- 
VZU, W R Swtnbum (3-1); 8, tan n o t o 
(4-1): 3, M pnftn. [12-11. 6-6 Fav l*- 
man>e. 5 ran. X. IX (M Stouie) Tow £3 60; 
Cl 8a C2J». DU* F: £S80. C3F. £14.01. 
080 (Ira 2f 7BydoH 1. VANADIUM 
OHS, J Outnn (15-2); a, CM< Up (20-1); 
9, Prank Tha Mao (T-i F«v). 7 r#it Hd, 
X (W McKoown) ToW £11.70; E3J0. £520. 
Du* F: £8980. C8F: CiOE.17. Trteaoc 
E30285. W* Moator Bovotad. 

FoBwolum 

080 fTTp 1, WCU1, Mi- J CroaHay 
( 9 - 1 ); a. Hod Odd (13-8 Fav): *• Sam- 
ara* Oaia o a (9-4). 9 ran. Hd. CL (Miss 
Gay KaUowsy} Tots: 0UD; £140, El. 10. 
Cl 40. DU* F. CEL 50. Tito: £9.40. CSF: 
£1981. 

ISO (Wk 1, SUHDAI MB, M Hlllo 
(5-1); S, CappaEa (7-4 Fav); 3, Su rat 
C<I u II (Will I (12-1). a ran. Nk. & (p Cola) 
ToW: C840: Cite. £1.10. £2te ftial F: 
CS.40. Trio; D 28a CSF: £1385. 

7JM («f> 1. MMT TUP POMte M 

Hins (7-2 Fav); a, Chm (8-1); 9, JUpmt 
WoV (10-1)- 13 ran. 3. 4. (C Ofitx) Tote 
C48K £2,10, £280, E2.7a Du* F: C3140. 
Trio: {373te CSF; CSL6&. Trieste E2S444. 

7 JO (2m «3j4ap 1, CUT DIAMOND, S 

Whitworth fl-1 Fov); 2 , M fanrarri 
Prod (25-1 J; *, Prite (tf-1). W : « £ 
7. ID ArlHAnoO Tote: £4.10; Cite CSte 
C4 te Du* F: £353.90. Trio: £17780. CSft 
£8048. Trteate C7SS.78. NR AntonW JoH- 
MO (Ira 4f> 1, BSD RAHOHA, T 
Soroka (Evans Fav); 2, flmioanar (7-2); 
s, auafloid lllllpda M3-1). 7 ran. IX 12 
{R Chariton) TO« Cl .7ft £1.10. £220. Ou* 
F: Ote CSF: £4.77. 

• Out Una. winner of (ho Jack HoRMamo- 
ri* Hampcap at Gaodweod yssterdtor, 
could be back In July tor a crock at iho 
Stewards' Cup. "I'd Hh« to go torma Stow- 

aiVfl' *x> MMnh aha would run araU. sou 

winning trainer Mieha* Hadgwia. 

• Britain wUl M wfflnui t rumor In Suo- 
aay's Frl» do Diane Hermoe. (ho Fioneh 
Oaks, at Chantilly. Tho Ago Khm has 
French 1.000 Oulnaao winner Zatolyka 9*J 
Pri* SaJm-Atary ocorar Z*nM to row, 
along wttti potwO* pacemaker uonnaora, 
while CrigudBO Ho«l couta run SelttrUm 
second Loving Cl aim John Dufdop 8 TaJ- 
pan and Pa* Cotes Torksnire Ora among 
11 occBiriora lor the Cmp Two Grand Prn 
da Chartttty on the some cord. 

• Mon Munro eendnuad Me end * w»- 
ion BowHh In Hong-Kang whan riding his 
S»b winner * iha season aboard Just For 
Pleasure * Happy Vatlay yeoierday- 


Britain Ic Assurance 

^dteosoAll 

wwmy cyipn^iionsrap 


llferdi Nottlnghamahlro (2pts) havs 
scoied 38B tor seven In itietr mw ton togs 
againsi Kun (3). 


I MPDowman c Robinson b bott « 

R T Robinson c S C Law D Uotl 

(J Atzo* C S G Low b Irani S' 

*P Johnson c Ira* DUoh » 

GF Archer eSG Law 0 Cowan — . — <K 

N A Gtob Such SJ 

P J Franks e HotHm b Sucn — : 

tc U W Read not out 1: 

PA Strang not out — 1 

Extras (*>7. win. nb2) 11 

Tot* (lor 7. 95 overs) 281 

PEH 6. 79. 108. 226. 259, 2S9. 276. 

To haw M N Bowon. A R Orem. 

Bowflapi hod 1B-&-03-3; Cowan 
94-7-88-1: D R Law 10-2-CMl; Ira* 
17-8-4S-1; Such 20-5-60-2 Grayson 
6-3-15-0. 

■MHDCi D D J Roblnsan. I N Flamgan. A 
P Grayson. *S G Law. R C Ira*, S D Po- 
lar*. m J R*ltoa. D R Low. M C ItotL A P 
Cowan, PMSucft. 

Uaabn R Palmar and A Clarkson. 


K**r *mtxm No play, ratal 

J S, 1 «»'“l«'ll»Wf Dorbyshlra v 
” to “to* toto innw gs by Kent (4fas). atoucestorstara 
tolSSM JC PM Map HaaAnlir VortuHn v LOicaiBrahlni. 

MTEPtonsae Marsh bRomtog 11 

A A Khan e Marsh b Flaming 42 

*C J Adams c kHtooden b fttHllps — 42 

M G Bevan c Ward D PhHIlps 8 8 a nto as m , g rm i du - 

JRCarponlarb Hooper 1 aU* wetawo, a Oo atert, a oorawa draw 

K Newell c Marsh o igglesden 48 rawa (saa boar) mtd m rWawt rwraw. 

AD Edwards IDwh Igglesden 40 r - in riubila anmiail ftn bat 

tS Hwnphrles run out OO imp and hnaHlau nvfnmaii.. to f, 

RJKWtoycKPybFJowlng « tint teolwga. Note ttwd tors draw whraw 

J D Lorvry e WOBcor b FtooOng — 1 tha a n o r aa ftnfFTr ti — I ttra nfitr ff iw n to — 

MARotOnsannotout — — O — — - — — — ■--■-g- B ln imli li 

ECms|ib14.w18) JO sad tho to oppiraita ttwa^ ptora bocara j FOLLOWERS Of COUnty 

Tot* (108J overs) 182 Sonar poteCa m — r*- if aa So I UTICket ATP in need of re- 

M of wtakatw 28. 43. 53.56.50.79,94. nm tear 130 am OMtap XOO '* ^ 

i^rlggntod- n 24^36-2: Phtolp. I 

, 

24M-a • Tke am bo8 esa Ota bo tafcan altar i 


D P FuUon no) OUt O 

RWTKey note* o 

Extras O 

Toe* (lor 0, 1 ewers) — — O 

To bra T R Ward. C L Hoopor. A P W*ts. 
MJ Walter. MV Flaming. *tSAMoron,M 
M Pot*. A P Iggleaden. B J PMlhps. 

■gate up Lewry 1- 1-0-0. 

U raplr wr BLoadPealor and JW Holder. , 


Trescothick is still there on 
84. his best for two years, 
much more like toe young 
batsman the West Country 
fans knew and loved before 
hit technique went into many 
shades of trauma. Just before 
tea Ashley Giles tried to in- 
veigle him into error by popu- 
lating toe lake-side boundary: 
the retort was 18 off the over, 
including a six. 

Yet Somerset's early In- 
nings, not helped by three in- 


Middlesex v Durham 


terruptions, had been a 
struggle after they were put 
in. Three wickets rapidly dis- 
appeared and Richard Hard- 
en. back after injury, could 
hardly complain as his in- 
tended hook was held by a 
fleet-footed Keith Piper. Hard- 
en had already been dropped 
twice off Dougie Brown in toe 
slips by Lara, recently a fam- 
ously bad timekeeper here 
and still apparently some- 
thing of a slow starter. 


Betts on a bender bounces 
Durham into vertigo territory 


Paul Weaver at LorcPs 


raw aMar 120 ovarau HOBHte XOO 
te (4pQ| 280 (2k 800 (8k 800 (4). 
■H* Wwww ft rar s hlra (Ik «aw- 
. (2k a rarawa l * * Ok n tea Ca n («). 


Seteteraptaw Hampshire (4pts> Mi Gla- 
reorgon (Z) by 288 runs *H«h nlna 

to ntogs wldcra atantong. 


SP James Ibw b James — — 8 

A w Evens b McLean — 1 

! A Dala e Aymaa b Mascarenhaa • 

•MP Maynanl cAymas 

bUascOronhas 

| P A Cotley b Mtlaan * 

1 MJ Powell e Smith b Hartley 8 

I G P Bulchor 6 Aymos b McLaon ., — 

1 A 0 Shear Ibw b Jamas 

S D Thomas c Aymos b Mascacanhas 1 

SLWaOdnnotout II 

OTPvidnbUgecaranMs . — 1 
‘ Extras (M; Ib2. nU) l! 

Totel ( 860 VWS) ** 

M of whOwtai 23, te 83. 1 12 201 . 218, 
230.244.245. ' 

Bowtegi McLean 19-5-42-3; Harney 
18-3-85-1; Mascarenhas 21-5-88-4. 
Jamas 21-8-75-2; lid* 7-2-13-fl. 


GW White not out 0 

J P Stephenson ibw d Partin — O 
Extras 0 

Tot* (tor 1 , 12 own) — 0 

Feflofwtofcraa 
To HA -R A SmHft. M Keoen, f A N 
Aymos. A D M —cer en ha s. P R Whitaker, S 
DUdal. K D James. N A U McLean, p J 
Harfley. 

■owflwgi Watt In 1 -1-0-0: Parkin 
08-0-0-1. 

UuohwK T E Jesly and K E Pakw. 
immiiii r ■ nniriBW 

TsbiAbis Somaraol (2pb) have scored 
S3 lor ttw In (heir firs innings tgttrat 
wnfwWoWre P). 


■PD Bowler Ibw b Brawn 8 

P C L Hoaoway b Gtddina — 2 

Rj Harden c Piper D Brawn 18 

M N Laflnr*l c Brawn b GMdtoa — . 18 

sCEectettewe Lara b Hemp •* 

tRJ Turner rate bun O 

METresaOhieknolo* 84 

M Bulbeck net out T 

Extras (b4. M. nblO) 28 

Tot* (tor 5, 72 overs) 288 

Ml ef wtoAatw S. 19. 38. 52. 3C. 

Yo heir 0 D Rows, UuaMaq Ahmed, A R 

Boraflng. Oto«na 19-3-57-3 Brtran 
i 18-6-64-2: WBkto 7-1-35-0: Smfln 
16 4 45-0: flUaa IV-V-47-O; Hemp 
2-0-6-1. 

WAKlf¥a£3**RBNVKnlafU.MJPOW- 
*l D L Hemp, *8 C Lara. T L Penney. D R 
Brown. tK J « S"**. A F GOea, 

G Weteh. E S H Gtodtoa. 
unrakoraR A wuiia end P wniey. • 


Lerdtot Mktetoeex have scored 175 tor six 
In (h*r Rr-W tnrOngs sgaJnsl Durham (2pal. 

J L Longer c CoBngwood b Boos — 38 
R A KartleOorouBhc Speak bWood _ 18 

uwGaBnglbwbFosrer 18 , 

OASnanbBeto : *r 

D C Noon c Honnlaoa b Hormtoon — 28 

tK R &own c GoOgh o Betts 3 

P N Weefceemn out A 

JPHewWnetoat 7 

Extras (Ids. nbi4)_ 22 

Tot* (lor 6, 01 oven) 1TB 

MiafsMHtelteSB. 120. 139.181,163. 
To bra I N BiencneR, T F Btoomn*d. P C 
R Tutned. 

Bmm U m m Bette 21-6-44-3; Wood 
16-5-65—1; Foatar 8-8-18-1: Harmtaon 
13-0-43-1; C*Hngwood 4-2-7-0. 

Umrilrs w J BaMwetena and M KWchen. 


Second Test 

Oil, (first day): New Zealand 96-4 (Ben- 
eeraPniafce 3-ID) « Sri Lanke. 


Second XI C titenp jora h lp 
Hera Kent 394 (J A Ford 134. S C WfflBs 
138: Strong 4-81). Basses 255-1 (R K Reo 
l<2oa. M Newea 73m). 


Starting today 

PIB 8I CO H KWLL TOT (1U). Rve days); 
*Hd*» o olraw England v Soutti Africa. 

Mom T RO PHY (11 J). am day): arid end 
Color, CCi Warwickshire v Minor 
Countrea. 


assurance that they are not 
Standing on tbeir heads. 
Sussex. Durham and Derby- 
shire, the bottom three last 
year, are respectively 
second, third and fourth in 
the championship. 

Of these Durham are the 
least accustomed to such 
rarefied heights. In their 
six seasons they have fin- 
ished bottom, bottom, bot- 
tom but two, bottom but 
one, bottom and bottom but 
one. 

They have already won 
two matches, as many as 
they managed all last sum- 
mer, and their sure start is 
all the more impressive 
given that their leading 
wicket-taker from last sea- 
son, Simon Brown, will not 
play one championship 
match thin fime round be- 
cause of a knee injury. 

Here, they look in the 
mood to consolidate after 

their captain David Boon, j 

who almost always bats on 


winning the toss, had opted 
to bowL In a day cut to only 
61 overs his bowlers had 
Middlesex In some trouble 
at 175 for six at the close. 

There was not much 
swing and little seam move- 
ment but plenty of bounce, 
not always even. Justin 
Langer, the country's lead- 
ing scorer with 800 runs, 
said afterwards: “This is 
the quickest, bounciest 
pitch 1 have seen in Eng- 
land. It even reminded me 
of Perth.” 

Langer, appropriately, 
was dismissed by the coun- 
try’s leading wicket-taker 
Melvyn Betts, who will do a 
lot of bowling in Brown’s ab- 
sence. In a 44-ball spell after 
tea be took three wirirets for 
five runs to take his haul to 
25 and beyond Yorkshire’s 
Craig White. 

Betts had Langer caught 
at first slip, bowled Owais 
Shah, who dragged the ball 
on to his leg stump, and 
then had the acting Middle- 
sex captain Keith Brown, 
caught in the gully. Only 

Shah, briefly, offered con- 
vincing resistance. 


Morteoraptora Lenceeniro here scored 
152 tar eight (n todr fir* Innings against 
NartnemptmNre (Spe). 

LAftCASHERK Ttoxt biotogo 
N Wood I Dw PROM 9 

‘JPCrnwteyc Warren b Rose 29 

N H Folrtmxher c B*toy&Teytar ^ r 

A FfintoBe Curran b Row 48 

G DUeydc Ripley t> Malcolm 8 

MVMdaonbwbMataohn 0 

fWK Hogg cM*co*m PRow 22 

1 0 Austin nei out 12 

G Chappie = Loye b Rosa - — — 4 

PJ Martin not out 1 

Extras (*j2. w 7. flblB) XT 

Tot* (lor 8. 38.4 avers) 182 

FSBef wtofcoCsi 13. 24. 40, 68, 68, 125. 

136. M8. 

Tto bra RJ Green. 

■awterw Male* m 9-1-97-2; Ron 
IB. 4-4-SS-& Toytar J-V3W; Curran 
7-2-22-0; Penbtethy 1-0-1-0. 

Itaptora M J Harrta end G Sharp. 


The Onto Storey here scored 183 tor 
three In ih*r drat tarings against Won»- 
teshira (ipfl. 

BUBMY Hret Innlega 

J D RoicUlto 8 Mtogworth 100 

tJ rare tew hmwffwarth 84 

HShewdnoteuL— — T2 

■AJHoHloalteRjwbttitogwerth o 

AD Brown not nit 4 

Extras [t>1. iM. *30) 13 

Tote (lor 3. 844 ovora) — IM 

Mtot.r l . fc sHs194.1B3, IBS. 

To bra B C Hetoeeke, fJ hi Betty, I D K 
StolaBury. A J Tudor, II P BUM, Se**n 
MUEhtaq. 

■ralhra Newport BM4M Shertyar 
10-V43-0, Moody 7-0-29-0; Lansn 
10-4-19-0; Ungworth 14-4-41-8; Hoynoo 
5-3-19-0; Setonid 7-1-24-a 
Ihnwbra J W Ltoyde rad A WhBotiaad, 


• Adrian Dale's 92 got the 
champions Glamorgan out of 
trouble against Hampshire, the 
bottom side, at Southampton. 
He batted tor more than tour 
hours as Glamorgan recovered 
83 for three. 

Dale and the 20-year-old ' 
Michael Powell provided the 
one stand of substance when 
they put on 89 for the fifth 
wicket, the latter reaching a flu- : 
ent half-century before being 
caught at long-off by Robin 
Smith. Dale then chased a wide 
delivery from the paceman Di- 
mitri Mascarenhas (lour for 68) 
and was caught behind. 

Glamorgan totalled 269 and 
Hampshire lost the opener John 
Stephenson before bad light 
and rain Intervened with the 
home side nought tor one. 

• Yorkshire have withdrawn 
from the Harrogate Festival be- 
cause of their involvement in 
the B& Hedges Cup semi-fin- 
als. An International XI will now 
play Scotland on Monday and 
Northamptonshire will meet 
Hampshire in foe second semi- 
final on Tuesday. The final Is on 
Wednesday. 


0930 16 13 ++ 
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Kent 

30 

Somerset 

36 

25 

Lancs 

31 

Surrey 

37 

28 

Leics. 

32 

Sussex 

36 

27 

Middlesex 

33 

Warwicks. 

39 

28 

Northants, 

34 

Worcester 

40 

29 

Nottingham 

35 

Yorkshire 

41 


Complete county scores 0930 16 13 23 

Test Match 

England v South Africa 

Live Commentary 0930 16 13 21 

Match Reports 0930 16 13 22 
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Arazi is arrested in Paris, page 13 


Hoddie plays the numbers game, page 14 


Giddins is a throwback, page 15 


Monty writes off Faldo, page 15 




Back of the net . . . Graham Thorpe, England's Player of the Year, and Darren Gough, fit again after a fallow winter, draw breath at Edgbaston yesterday fwtoghaphiCijye mason 

Stewart lays down the law 


Mike Selvey on the new England captain’s call for ‘togetherness’ in today’s firstTest 




|AJRLY June would 
not be the same with- 
out the sound of a 
Icuckoo suggesting 
that the latest Test series rep- 
resents a brave new world, 
new dawn or whatever. Yet 
the last time England won a 
series of five Tests or more 
was in Australia 11 years ago. 
and they have not done so at 
home since the Australians 
were beaten in 1965. 

But this time there really is 
cause for optimism as Eng- 
land go into today’s first Test 
against South Africa', and 


Alec Stewart the latest cap- 
tain and unquestionably the 
most spick and span since 
Colin Cowdrey turned up in 
his Jag already changed, has 
taken no Lime In re mindin g 
his team of the fact 
"I have spoken to all the 
players in pairs,” he said after 
practice yesterday. “I told 
them precisely what I expect 
Cram England cricketers. I 
reminded them that it is a 
great honour to play for your 
country, and that white indi- 
vidual performances are the 
basis of t eam performance. 


and it is vital to get your own 
game in order, they must al- 
ways be mindf ul of others. 

“The team, always, is the 
thing , and we are working 
hard at creating a spirit of 
togetherness. I would like the 
dressing-room to be a very 
open place where people can 
express themselves.” 

Stewart may just be a lucky 
fellow, because by chance — 
or by astute selection and 
strategic development — he 
will be taking a team on. to the 
field that for the first time in 
ages has “class” written 


through it like a stick of Edg- 

baston rock. • 

South Africa's massive self- 
belief; like that of the Austra- 
lians, can go a long way to 
compensating for shortfalls. 
But Stewart could have 
drawn comfort last night by 
asking himself wham, from 
the opposition squad., be 
might like to draft into his 
own side. Gary Kirsten x 
partner Mike Atherton proba- 
bly. although Stewart said 
that Mark Butcher was play- 
ing better than at any time he 
hpd known him; Shaun Pol- 
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The Guardian, as winner of the coveted 
1998 “Newspaper of the Year Award" sets 
the agenda for investigative loumajism 
and quality feature writing. The Guardian 
.. •= a- ’inal includes these winning 
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lock to replace Mark Ealham; 
and Allan Donald, althoagh 
whom would he replace of 
Darren Gough, Angus Fraser 
and Dominic Cork — almost 
certain to play Instead of 
Dean Headley — if they are 
all on top term? 

The strength of the latest 
side lies in the strongest 
middle order England has 
possessed in more than a de- 
cade, and an incisive seam 
attack to match. Stewart con- 
firmed that although nothing 
is set in stone for the series, 
he will resist the temptation 
to open and wfil go in at four, 
leaving Nasser Hussain at 
three, the position in which 
he scored his maiden Test 
century against India on t his 
ground two years ago and 
which he ought to have occu- 
pied last winter. 

The captain also had a word 
of encouragement for Mark 
Rampraka sh , coming off a 
roll of three centuries in four 
innings. “He is the most tal- 
ented cricketer in England," 
said Stewart “In West Indies 
he came of age; he needs to 
translate that into consisten- 
cy but I believe he feels very 
much at home now." 

The backbone of the South 
Africa team is resilience, 
strength of character, depth 
rather than quality of batting, 
a n d of course the Donald-Pol- 
lock partnership. From their 
time spent with Warwick- 
shire both opening bowlers. 


like the coach Bob Woolmer, 
probably know Edgbaston 
better than any ground in 
South Africa. Neither is 
likely to require the acclima- 
tisation needed by Glenn 
McGrath in the opening Test 
last summer, when he bowled 
too short here and En glan d 
roniusi' h But there srs 
dc Li c •-? l i "j. " { 

seam. ~ Jj -ax.'. 

Dotentihdy devastating i.:; 
profligate in equal jnepsitr • . 

With Jonty Bhcaits -issi _’r<. 
of a place, Brian Mcivmian. 
another Warwickshire old 
boy, could oust Klusener, 
leaving Paul Adams the only 
spinner for a pitch which was 
muter covers yesterday but 
which, according to Stewart, 
was evenly grassed if not 
completely firm underneath. 
Whoever wins the toss will 
probably bowl first 
Stewart is happy with the 
triple rote of skipper, stumper 
and top-order batsman, 
though aware of the pressure 
if imposes. “Of course I think I 
can do it," he said. “It’s a chal- 
lenge but I like challenges.” 
Stewart is unlikely to be 
aware of the feet but, when it 
comes to leading and keeping, 
history Ls on his side. The only 
Other En glish man to do both 
was Ltcol Ronald Stanyforth, 
who took the team to South 
Africa in 1927-28, donned the 
gauntlets for the first four 
Tests and took the series 2-1. 
Stewart would settle for that. 


‘New’ Derby 
still dances 
to old dreati 
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Laura Thompson 

Y OU will no doubt be 
happy to know that 
last year the Epsom 
Derby — whose 1998 
running ta ke s place on Satur- 
day — “turned a comer". It 
staged a “revival". For some 
years previously it had been 
“in decline”. But in 1997 it 
showed that tt was returning 
to its “giory days". 

Does any of this mean any- 
thing at aR? Quite possibly 
not which is why it reads like 
a script for delivery by Tony 
Blair at the Derby lunch. And 
yet a bdfief in the Derby 's de- 
cline and revival has taken a 
firm hold. Having started out 
as war * fashionable opinion it 
has become, as fashionable 
opinions will, an unquestion- 
able truth. 

Of course if you see Derby 
Day through a semi-mythical 
jonsonian haze, in which the 
whole ofLoodon empties itself 
on to Epsom Downs and the 
Pearly King leads Lady Rose- 
bery in the Lambeth Walk, 
then you would have been 
doomed in recent years to dis- 
appointment Dickens tells 
yon that “on Derby Day. a pop- 
ulation rolls and surges and 
scrambles through the place 
that may be counted in mil- 
lions” Then you get to the 
• course and what do you find? 
i Room not just to swing a cat 
l but a whole jockey. 

Even in 1851 Dickens was 
| exaggerating somewhat Nev- 
ertheless it is true that at least 
a quarter of a million people 
used to congregate in the 
stands and on theHIlL For 
some years now, however, 
there have been fewer than 
100,000. 

My father tells us that as 
recently as 1966 the roads into 
Epsom were so impossibly 
crowded that three hours be- 
fore the race his party got out 
of the car and walked the last 
miles to the course; the poor 
soul left at the wheel didn't 
make it in time. And yeti, wbo 
have been driving to the 
Derby since 1991, have always 
found it slightly easier to get 
into tfaan-Ladbroke Grove 
Salisbury's on a Saturday 
morning. 

But does any of this consti- 
tute a -decline"? Or does It in 
fact tell us about the world 
beyond the Derby, which has 
filled itself with rival attrac- 
tions and especially rival 
sports? Sports that, unlike flat 


! racing, are easily snseragjgAe 
to hype? Sports thafraretess.. 
remote, less rarefled^tes&ob- 
viously the preservaofss . 

richissimes? 

It is perhaps for this reason 
that the Epsom manageteenf;- 

Raceconrse HoldingsTmst 
has decided that in order to ; 
market Derby Day it must, 
return to the merry woridoC v. 
Ben Jonson. Since 1995 it has, ; . 
of course, staged the event an: * 
Saturday rather than Wednes- 
day, the idea being to ; 

day out for everyone rat h e r 
than just for racegoers skiving 
off work. 

And its 1998 slogan of “the; ; 
greatest picnic" conjures 
Images that are pureBartbot . . 
omew Fair: of a party on the ' - 
Hill to which everyone is in- 
vited. of champagne and jel- 
lied eels, of hats thrown joy- 
ously into the air for the Derby 
winner. Mythical these 
images may be botthey are 
still a damn sight more acces- 
slble than the Maktoum 
brothers. 

In terms of attendance fig- 
ures they are working tbafr : 
magic. Hence the talk of a :i -•! 
“revival" in the Derby's fop- ’ .. 
tunes. In 1995 the crowd was a ' 
disastrous 54,266; by 1987,thB 
year that Derby Day “turned 
the corner”, it had risen to ' 
72,850. ^ 

Having been there cm both ' ? 

f wvacinng T hayp n o Hnnhf that 

the atmosphere in 1997 frit 
kindlier, more relaxed, as 

fbnn g h the tT-ihnlatif>ner : 

caused by the change to Satur- 
day — grimly evident at the 
1995 meeting — had beat - . - 
resolved. Whether this vindi- 
cates the change as having 
been necessary in the first. _ 
place I cannot say. 

Jfc LL I know Is this: that 

#\ in 1995 the Derby was 
5*5 won by a great horse 
m min Lammtarra, subse- 
quent winner of the King 
George and the Arc, and m 
1997 by a ^jod one, Benny the 
Dip, who never wonagain.% 

The latter victory, by as brave 
an animal as I have seen, •: 
touched me deeply. But the 
Derby is and always will be 
about horses like Lammtarra, 
who take possession of the 
straight at Epsom as if they . 
were born to do so. When one 
thinks of him flying through 
his other world, talk of decline 
and revival become 
meaningless. 

Those for whom Derby Day 
is the greatest picnic are there 
for the fun, and good luck.to 
them. They may care little as 
to whether, among the in- - 
trigning 1996 field, there is an- 
other like Lammtarra, orMfll 
Reef or Nijinsky, or Sea Bird. 
But whether they know it dr 
not. it is the possibility that 
there might be which puts the 
atmosphere into Derby Day. 
Nothing else, in the end. 



About 50 
singles were on 
board out of 
650 women, but 
a misplaced 
chat-up line 
was taken as an 
insult. I tried to 
convince one 
woman, a 
therapist from 
Wisconsin, to 
go to a romantic 
spot one 
evening. She 
was deeply 
offended by the 
suggestion. “I’m 
not that kind of 
girl,” she said 
with disgust 
The perils of 
lesbian cruising 
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Across 


1 Airmail service with lofty 
connections? (7,6) 

10 French bonds seen as gains 
perhaps way back (9) 

11 Ora wise man's likeness (5) 

12 Disturb leading group? (5) 

13 Sign raai may fan on 
bookkeeper^ 

14 Tito most niggardly are in 
residence <7) 

16 Bflge broadcast by Radio 
Times librettist (7) 

18 Came together to work on 
drug (7) 

20 Fades away outside? (4,3) 

21 Instruments that maybe 
influential at court (B) 

23 Prepare for success as a 

stableboy (5) 

24 Gave perhaps ora point to 
strict dieter (5) 


23 Small party with fair shoe of 

balance (9) 

26 Aulhor, headmaster, pofitician 
and French model (6,7) 

Down 


2 Helper on a ship is so French 

P) 

3 Ceremony reported as 
correct (5) 

4 Ornament Lawrence returned 
to Oriental evangelist (7) 

3 MaH carrier after uplifting talk 

6 Is a grille regarded as a work 
of art? (9) 

7 Took a piy for its animal 
content (5) 

8 Play with musicologist under 

tree (8.5) 

9 Check announcement on 
restoration to office ( 13 ) 

15 Badly written note about 
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spare parts in auxiliary ^ 
language (9) . . 

17 Ifs cod, for example, to be 
an environmental worker^ 

19 Irritated as novica wanted to 
goout(7) 

20 Inrapacitatef^Dfisb^ 

22 Soldier dknWng Into vatede 
for a smoke (5) 

23 Corn-king gets one bt{5) : - 

Solution tom orrow 
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